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A CAUTION. 


We caution our Western readers to beware of an alleged book 
agent iho has been soliciting orders for Harprr’s MaGazine at a 
dollar and @ half a year. He is acting without authority Jrom 
Harpsr & Broruers.. of Harper’s. MaGazine tx four 


dollars a year, and no bookseller or news agent can buy it ut double 


the price for which it is offered by this man. ye 
Why will not persons who wish to subscribe for the periodicals of 


‘Farrer & Brotuers send their orders through parties who are 


known to them, either the Postmaster or some bookseller or news- 
dealer, or remit directly to the firm? Agents who may be employed 


* by Harper & Brorners will always be provided with proper cre- 


dentials. 


A FOREIGN VIEW OF 1884. 


YNHE London Times is not a very shrewd commen- 
tator upon American politics, and its speculations 
have always a slightly acrid tone. A recent article, 


_ however, upon the present political situation in this 


country is a tolerably fair statement. It perceives 
that there are no great issues at stake, and that the 
contest will be ‘‘a square stand-up fight between the 
Democrats and the Republicans.” It holds that the 
chief advantage of the Democrats is the fatigue of 


- the country with Republican rule and the curiosity 


to see what the Democrats will do. But it sees also 
the Democratic trouble arising from differences upon 
the tariff. The Republicans, it says, have the glory 
of their record and the advantage of the national pat- 
ronage. On neither side is there a commanding per- 
sonality to secure the nomination, and both parties, 
it thinks, will find it convenient to run “‘ dark horses” 
at the last. The Times says truly that the mere de- 
sire of change is always stronger than theoretical poli- 
ticians are willing to acknowledge, and it asserts that 
the people of this country are heartily tired of Re- 
publican rule. 

The Thunderer, however, falls into the error of the 
‘*theoretical politicians:” It is doubtless true that 


- the mere desire of change and of giving the other 
_ side a turn is a powerful motive in practical politics. 


But its force at any particular time depends not upon 
a general theory, but upon the actual situation. So 
‘ it is true that there is some sharp Republican criticism 

of some Republican acts. But what the Times calls 

hearty popular fatigue of Republican rule, is not so 
obvious as profound popular distrust of Democratic 
dominance. The very fact which it mentions that 
the contest promises to be a simple square pull between 
all that Republicanism and all that Democracy means 
to the people of this country, is the best augury of 

Republican success. Among the many Republican 

advantages in such a situation is the fact that, what- 
‘ever may be its offenses, the Republican party shows 

a will and a power to correct itself, which the Demo- 

cratic party, although always equally upon trial, has 

never shown. The Times, moreover, forgets that 
party differences in this country have acquired a. sig- 
nificance and gravity from the war which can not be 
disregarded. After the long national supremacy of 
one party, it is not unfair to expect that the mere de- 
sire of change may sometimes bring in another par- 
_ ty which represents a different general policy. But 
if the other represents still more the tradition of 
bloody hostility to the government itself, the mere 
wish of change is much less effective. The Times ad- 
mits that after the battle of Waterloo, with which the 

Tories were identified, they retained power, for that 

reason, for fifteen years. 

Again, the desire of change is not strong in a time 
of general occupation, prosperity, and consequent 
contentment. Should there be a panic and business 
convulsion within a year, the dommant party would 
be thrown out as the VAN BUREN Democracy were 
overthrown in 1840. But should there be general 
business tranquillity, mills running, labor employed, 
enterprise active, the commercial mind quiet, then 
change would have a suspicious and not a seductive 
sound. It would mean, among other things, a clean 
sweep of the civil service, a vast cloud of cormorants 
settling upon Washington and every chief centre of 
patronage in the country, and effectually blocking 
the whole machinery of government at the very mo- 
ment that its control passed into raw and inexperi- 


, enced hands. This alone would alarm the true con- 


servative sentiment of the country. The change, 


also, would be supposed to extend to tariff legisla- 


tion. But when business is prosperous and sound 
the proposition to tinker the tariff is not agreeable ei- 
ther to capital or to labor. The hope of the Democ- 
racy lies, therefore, in national misfortune. When 
the ship is apparently sinking, any raft.or plank or 
spar is trusted for the chance of safety. But it is 
simply ‘‘ theoretical” to argue that because the desire 
of change is a powerful factor in polities it will be 
strong enough in itself to overthrow a party of the 
most patriotic and glorious record, under whose domi- 
nance the country is prosperous and content, in order 
to replace it with one whose past conduct is abhorred 
and whose future policy is feared. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA IDEA. 


THE Pennsylvania Republican platform has excited 
a great deal of remark, especially for its opening dec- 
larations: | 


“ First. We unqualifiedly approve and demand the continuance 
of that system of protection to home industry which has proved 
itself to be the basis of national independence, the incentive to in- 
dustrial skill and development, and the guarantee of a just and 
adequate scale of wages for labor, and we denounce all attempts 
to’ reduce the rates of the tariff below the level which will accom- 


plish these objects. 
“« Second. That any surplus in the public Treasury arising from 


a redundant revenue should, after paying the national debt as fast 
as its conditions permit, be distributed from time to time to the sev- 
eral States, upon the basis of population, to relieve them from the 
burdens of local taxation, and provide means for the education of 


their people.” 


The first of these declarations was anticipated. A 
Pennsylvanian of any party is presumptively a pro- 
tectionist, as an Italian is presumptively a Roman 
Catholic. He holds not only that protection is our 
trué policy, but that it is so plainly seen to be so that 
the sentiment is twenty times stronger than it was 
twenty years This Pennsylvania feeling seems 
to be justified by the platforms of all the political Con- 
ventions of the year. Directly or indirectly they all 
show the conviction that a declaration for free trade 
would be politically disastrous. They are all adapt- 
ed for the perusal of the American laborer, who is 
supposed to study his paper to ascertain which party 
proposes to reduce him to the level of the pauper la- 
borer of Europe. There is a great deal of juggling 
with the words ‘‘ revenue” and ‘‘adjustment.” But 
none of the platforms say free trade, and none of them 
mean free trade, and the tariff is not really an issue. 

Those, however, who, with Senator SHERMAN, be- 
lieve it to be an issue, and who, like him, favor pro- 
tection, should not criticise too sharply the second of 
the Pennsylvania declarations. The Pennsylvanians 
are thorough and sincere protectionists. They may 
be supposed to understand the subject from their 
point of view, and what they propose, therefore, is 
worthy of serious attention. The second of these 
propositions springs logically from the first. If a 
tariff should be laid for protection, in other words, if 
the country should be taxed in order to enable it to 
compete in its own markets as well as in foreign mar- 
kets with the industry and skill of other countries, a 
redundant revenue may be often expected, because it 
can not be assumed that the amount of taxation ne- 
cessary for the expenses of the government is the pre- 
cise amount necessary for protection. The object of 
the tax is, in the case supposed, not primarily to pay 
the expenses of the government, and as there is no 
limit to protection, and as all industries have an equal 
claim to it, the tendency will be to a constantly larger 
surplus. This must be disposed of in some way, and 
the disposition proposed in Pennsylvania is distribu- 
tion among the States upon the basis of population, 
in order to diminish local taxation and to foster edu- 
cation. This particular method and object of dis- 
tribution may not be agreeable to all protectionists; 
but redundancy and distribution are essential parts 
of the general scheme of protection, and the party 
which: declares for that policy declares for its logical 
results. 

President ARTHUR in his Message at the opening of 
the last session of Congress pointed out in very forci- 
ble language, and to the general approval of the coun- 
try, some of the consequences of a surplus, and he 
also laid down the general principle of taxation in a 
way which was very acceptable. He said that while 
there are differences as to the true principles of taxa- 
tion and the best methods of raising revenue, there is 
substantial] a ment in the view that only such tax- 
es should |be Jevied as are necessary for a wise and 
economical administration of the government. As 
for the surplus, he said that it must lie idle in the 
Treasury, or the government must buy its own bonds 
at an enormous premium, or it would foster, as ex- 
perience had shown, an extravagant expenditure. 
This was good Republican doctrine last winter. But 
the Message of the Republican President, the debate 
in Congress upon revision of the tariff, and the plat- 
form declarations of both the parties during the sum- 
mer show plainly that the tariff is not an issue upon 
which the parties divide, and that Democratic pro- 
tectionists and Republican revenue reformers will 
each abide with their own party. 


A GROSS PUBLIC OFFENSE. 


THE case of Horton in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment is of much more than personal or tempo- 
rary interest. Mr. Evans, the new Commissioner, is 
one of the latest important appointments of the Presi- 
dent, and his conduct necessarily involves the good 
faith of the Administration toward the reformed sys- 
tem, which went into full effect on the 16th of July. 
That system applies under the bill to about ten thou- 
sand positions only in the minor public service. But 
the bill became law in obedience to a decisive public 
sentiment, which demands—and for the most cogent 
reasons connected with the public welfare—that the 
spirit of the law, which in its immediate application 
is limited to a part of the service, shall be honestly 


observed in every branch of it, and that the higher 
appointments shall not be made in a manner which 
implies that the support given by the Administration 
to the new system is merely formal and perfu 
The reformed system is now the law of the land, and 
any disregard‘of its plain purpose and scope is an of- 
fense which the Administration is as morally bound 
to correct as the similar infringement of any other 
law. If-under a distinct hard-money policy of Con- 
gress and the Administration a Secretary of the 
Treasury, without expressly violating the letter of the 


law, should be found bringing it into utter contempt 


by throwing the whole weight of his official influence 
in favor of soft money and its adherents, the Presi- 
dent would justly call him to account. This is the 
precise position of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in regard tothe reform policy which in obedience 
to public opinion has been adopted by Congress and 


the President. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE, who was summarily removed by 
Commissioner EVANS, was well known in the depart- 
ment as one of its very best officers. He is a man of 
conspicuous business ability and experience, and of 
the most modest fidelity to duty. In one instance 
alone the recovery to the Treasury of $186,000, a tax 
rightfully due, which had wholly escaped the atten- 
tion of the local officers, was entirely owing, as Com- 
missioner Raum officially stated, to Mr. ELpRIDGE’s 
‘‘sagacious vigilance,” and it was but one instance of 
the ‘‘ marked ability and zeal” which in ‘‘ numerous 
other cases” had resulted in similar advantage to the 
government. This officer, of the highest character, 
ability, and efficiency, whose peculiar fitness for the 
place is especially commended by one of the most ca- 
pable commissioners who have presided in the bureau, 
is summarily dismissed as incompetent by a new Com- 
missioner before he knows anything of his official 
duties, or can possibly judge the competency of his 
subordinates, and the Commissioner replaces him by 
a hack politician, who within a week is charged with 
previously levying black-mail. Driven to order an 
investigation, the Commissioner declined to publish 
the report, but declaring that HorTON was innocent, 
demanded his resignation on the ground that public 
discussion of.the subject injured the Administration. 
Horton naturally declined to acknowledge his guilt 
by resigning, and the Commissioner formally re- 
moved him. | 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater offense 
against the plainest principles of an honorable public 
service, or one which merits more peremptory action 
upon the part of an Administration which professes 
the principles of reform. The removal of ELDRIDGE 
was a wanton defiance of every sound principle of 
administration and of the essential spirit of the new 
law. Causeless removal of an honest and efficient 
civil servant is a gross public wrong. The Commis- 
sionership of Internal Revenue is a great public trust, 
which in this proceeding the Commissioner has pros- 
tituted to a personal purpose, and has shown himself 
to be totally 3 ee for the office that he fills. 


THE TILDEN MYTH. 


THE Evening Post had recently an amusing article 
upon the absurd stories about Mr. TILDEN. They are 
the joke. of the season. With very brief intervals 
some person or paper, assuming to speak with pecul- 
iar authority, issues a bulletin of Mr. TILDEN’s health 
and opinions and intentions, and taken together they 
read like the opening of DICKENs’s Tale of Two Cities: 
“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times; — 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness; 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredu- 
lity; it was the season of light, it was the season of 
darkness; it was the spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair; we had everything before us, we had no- 
thing before us; we were all going direct to heaven, 
we were all going direct the other way.” This is the 
strain of the TILDEN bulletins and the present pros- 
pectus of the Democratic party. 

The Times adds to this comedy a long and solemn 
statement from some anonymous source, the result 
of ‘‘recent prolonged interviews” with the ‘“‘sage of 
Greystone.”’ According to this historian, the sage 
does not consider the duties of the Presidency to be 
very arduous—although, as he is in perfect health 
and remarkable vigor, that view is not of particular 
importance, since, however arduous the duties might 
be, he could turn them off as. nimbly as he leaps all 
the fences upon his morning stroll through his farm. 
Should a grateful country choose to summon him, 
with Brother HENDRICKS, to a post which cipher dis- 
patches failed to enable him to reach some years since, 
the historian is very sure that he- would permit the 
country to have its own way. 

Warming to. his work, the faithful chronicler pro- 
ceeds to announce that Mr. TILDEN is the father of 
civil service reform, and the next bulletin will prob- 
ably inform us that he is also the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and of the Constitution of 
the United States. It is evident that the sage greatly 
resembles the late Joey Bagstock. He is very ‘‘sly”’; 
for, as father of civil service reform, while Mr. JENCKES 
was stating the evil, and proposing a practical method 
of reform, and seeming to be a leader in the good 
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work, the real author of the movement was promot- 
ing it by serving as chairman of TWEED’s Democratic 
committee in New York. In farther vindication of 
his claims it is only necessary to recall the campaign 
of 1876, the cipher dispatches, the nincompoop bureau 
—the campaign, in a word, which President WooL- 
sry characterized as more the personal enterprise of 
the candidate than any in our history. Mr. TILDEN’s 
- familiar methods in politics are so peculiarly those of 
a civil service reformer that it is surprising how com- 
pletely it has escaped public attention that he is the 
real father of reform, and it is an act of great kind- 
ness upon the part of the author of the latest bulletin 


to reveal the great truth. Alas! we say the latest, 


but we remember that a still more authoritative au- 
thority has issued a still later bulletin, describing 
that which contains all this information as—humbug. 
We are constrained to believe that it is correct. In- 
deed, the only difficulty is to determine which of all 
the TILDEN bulletins is the greatest humbug. 


TORTURING CHILDREN. 


Tur Utica Herald was moved by its observation of the 
treatment of young children by mothers and nurses in that 
city on the Fourth of July to say that it believed that there 
is more cruelty to children in this country than there is 
cruelty to animals, and that it was wonderful that no so- 
ciety had yet been organized to compel mothers not to tor- 
ture their children on the Fourth of July. They harness 
the little helpless ones in fine toggery, says the indignant 
Herald, and march with them into a riotous crowd, keeping 
them for hours in the fierce rays of a pitiless sun, until the 
maternal curiosity is satisfied. 

The infantile suffering which moves the ire of the Herald 
is a familiar spectacle, and it is the thoughtless treatment 
of children, culminating in training them for public exhi- 
bitions, which led to the formation of the excellent society 
for their protection of which Mr. GERRY is president. The 
effect of the society, like that of Mz. BERGH’s, has been 
most beneficial. The mere fact of the existence of an as- 
sociation for the protection of animals against cruel treat- 
ment of itself secures better treatment, because the brutes 
who torment animals know that every blow and kick may 
be seen by an agent of the society, who will exact the 
penalty. 

The children’s protection society renders a similar serv- 
ice. Every parent or mavager who exposes a child to dan- 
ger or to the destruction of its health for public amusement 
knows that it can not be done with impunity, and the 
managers do not shrink from discharging the humane duty 
which they have undertaken. The form of cruelty which 
the Herald decries, however, can be remedied only by per- 
sonal appeal. If ladies who meet nurses and mothers ev- 
ery day trundling infants with their faces turned helpless- 
ly upward to a blazing sun would remonstrate with them 
temperately, they would at least save some children, and 
lessen the gross amount of suffering. Half of the torture 
which is inflicted arises from thonghtlessness, and many a 
mother would be grateful for a kindly suggestion which 
should show her what she was doing. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES. 


SomE weeks since ‘the New York Times sent out 400 let- 
ters to as many points in the thirty-eight States of the 
Union, asking the names of the persons who were most 
spoken of in that vicinity as candidates for the Presidency 
upon both sides. Answers have been received from 344 of 
the points—an average of about nine for each State—and 
the Times tabulates the preferences and summarizes the 
sentiment in each State. The canvass shows that in nei- 
ther party is there any especial preference. 

Upon the Republican side the favorite is Mr. BLAINE, 
who receives 103 voices, again$t 64 for President ARTHUR, 
574 for Mr. EpMuNDs, 19 for General GRANT, 17 for Mr. SHER- 
MAN, and 14 for Mr. LoGAN. Upon the Democratic side Mr. 
TILDEN leads with 120, against 72} for Mr. MCDONALD, 314 
for Mr. BAYARD, 25 for General Hancock, 20} for General 
BUTLER, and 174 for Mr. THURMAN. As a straw such a re- 
turn shows that Mr. BLAINE is the Republican who has the 
largest personal following, and Mr. TILDEN the Democrat. 
But that those who personally prefer these gentlemen 
would think it good party policy to — them is of 
course doubtful. 

The Presidential election is largely a question of the 
preference of a very few States. The nomination is not 
determined by leadership, ability, or standing. It is a 
matter of close calculation and management. If there 
were on either side a man who would be tolerably sure of 
carrying New York, for instance, he would be nominated, 
unless at the last moment the intrigues in the Convention 
were too powerful. Thanks to the attempted brutal tyr- 
anny of the unit rule in the last Republican Convention, 
and to the general situation, the next Convention will be 
exceedingly independent. 


ENGLAND AND NIAGARA. 


_ THE preservation of Niagara is so justly felt to be the 
interest of all intelligent people in the world that it is not 
surprising to find a long and admirable article upon the 
subject in the London Spectator, which says: 


_ “The falls of Niagara can not be ed as 8 y belong- 
ing to America, but must be considered as existing for the advan- 
tage of mankind ; no traveller crosses the ocean without visiting 
them, and England has already taken an important part in the 
efforts for their preservation : indeed, we may almost say that it 
was an Englishman with whom these efforts originated. It is 
much to be desired, therefore, that the English public should un- 
derstand what is involved in the question, how great is the neces- 

sity for preservative measures, and what form it is p that 
measures shall take. If once these points were clearly un- 
derstood and widely known, there would certainly be such a dis- 


| to bring them to terms. Yet, with all sympathy for the 


| @ grave question whether the public can hold them war- 


should have irresponsible control of their employés on such 


task to be accomplished in America, for in spite of the frequent 
and half-joking assumption of careless independence, every one 
who is really familiar with American life knows that by the vast 
majority of our ‘kin beyond sea’ any genuine word from England 
is received with kindly respect.” 


The lor describes in detail the nature of the mis- 
chief and the proposed remedy. The object is simply to 
restore its original condition as a sublime and beautiful 
natural scene. It is to be freed from all that is merely sen- 
sational and sordid. The Spectator understands precisely 
the scope of the action of the Commission, that it is prelim- 
inary, and that the final decision lies with the Legislature 
next winter. In conclusion it says: | 


“We can not believe that a measure which would be so welcome 
to the world at large, which would confer both material and moral 
benefit upon the country, which is demanded by every sentiment of 
consideration for those who are to come after us—a measure in 
which future generations will find a proof of the civilization of 
our age—will be rejected because America, with its embarrassing 
public wealth and its gigantic private fortunes, can not find the 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds for such a purpose. 
not hesitate to say that English opinion will be unanimous upon 
the result, whichever way it may be, and we trust that the unanim- 
ity may be in the form of grateful recognition of an act of enlight- 
ened legislation.” 


HENRY IRVING.. 


Mr. HENRY IRVING has certainly received “a good send- 
off” from his friends in London. But he seems to be fully 
aware that English cheers can not secure for him American 
success, and that he must make every step of his way in 
this country for himself. He need not fear the result if he 
have the real power, for in no country is the audience of 
the theatre less prejudiced or more generous than here. It 
welcomes and honors the masters of every school, and its 
censure, when it falls, is never cruel, as in some other lands. 

It is not easy to determine from the reports the probabil- 
ity of Mr. IRVING’s success. He is apparently not a de- 
scendant of the declamatory school of the KEMBLEs, nor of 
the romantic school of KEAN. He hardly maintains the 
“ great traditions” of the English stage, but relies upon a 
certain elaborate picturesqueness which permits extreme 
artificiality. But that his style may be novel will not im- 
pair its effect if he be a master. | 

He will find the audience less homogeneous than in Lon- 
don. New York is so completely a cosmopolitan city that 
every taste and standard will be represented in his au- 
dience. But the difference and the uncertainty doubtless 
add zest to his anticipation. Sure of the mark that he has 
made in England, he will await with curious interest the 
American verdict upon the most noted living British actor. 


TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. 


AT ten minutes past noon on Thursday, July 19, all but 
a few score of the telegraphic operators in the city of New 
York left their instruments. At the same moment several 
thousand men and women engaged in like work, from New 
Orleans to Omaha, quit their places, as did a considerable 
portion of the telegraphers throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. The strike was brought about by the Executive 
Committee of the Brotherhood of Telegraphers. It was 
arranged with great skill, and executed with marvellous 
precision and determination, and the position to which the 
employing companies were forced was one well calculated 


telegraphers in their wrongs, so far as they are real, it is 


ranted in so summary and 80 sweeping a method of obtain- 
ing redress. If it be true, as they claim, that nothing short 
of this would have any effect upon their employers, then 
the blame must rest npon the latter. What is beyond 
doubt is that the public has been put to very serious and 
almost universal inconvenience and loss by this dispute. 
The function of the telegraph in our highly organized 
commercial and social life has come to be as general and as 
important as that of the mail. In some respects it is even 
more of a necessity. Business could no more be accom- 
plished without it now than without the railway or the 
steam-ship. Not only is it an indispensable instrumental- 
ity in ordinary exchanges, but it is absolutely necessary 
for the safe and sure administration of the railways them- 
selves. It is a public employment like that of the police, 
or the gas and electric light companies, or the railroads. It 
ought not to be exposed to interruption any more than 
these. That is not to say that the telegraph companies 


terms as they choose to grant; but there should be some 
established and recognized method by which differences be- 
tween the former and the latter could be fairly adjusted 
without throwing the Susiness of a continent into confu- 
sion. The business of the telegraph, like that of the rail- 
ways, only in a far greater degree, is an affair of the pub- 
lic, which the legislative power should regulate sufficiently 
to. guard the public interests. If ever there was a fair 
field for the exercise of compulsory arbitration, this would 
seem to be one. Many of the charges brought against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which by its enormous 
business and extensive influence practically controls the 
action of all other companies, are unquestionably true. 
The company has shown in its dealings with the operators 
something of the same grasping and unscrupulous spirit 
that it has betrayed in its stock operations. But if all the 
charges were true there would still be in such a strike as 
the one recently entered on a public injury against which 
the authorities ought to protect the community. 


PERSONAL. 


Bavarp Taytor used to say that of all men he had ever seen 
HawTHORNE was most remarkable for possessing eyes that flashed 
fire, the pupils being sometimes so dilated as to render the iris 
invisible. GLapsrong has similar eyes, and some of his friends 
attribute to them Queen Vicroria’s lack of fondness for that states- 
man. Her Majesty, they say, has on several occasions been actu- 
ally terrified by GLapsronr’s gaze. 

The conductors on our street cars receive so little mention of 


We do. 


passenger on the Third Avenue line the other day may fitly be 
spoken of. Nothing could have been more considerate or tender 
than this‘ model conductor’s treatment of that blind woman, both 
while she was trying to enter the car and while she was leaving it. 
“That is the fourth or fifth blind person,” he remarked to a by- 
stander, “‘ whom I have carried to-day.” 

—A New York woman of genius made about three thousand dol- 


and on the lyceum stage, her terms for the former places being 
fifty dollars a reading. | 

—The suceess of the use of the roof of the Casino as a place 
for evening promenade will remind some New-Yorkers that Mr. O. 
B. Bunce was the first writer to suggest to the American public 
the expediency of using our city roofs for such a purpose. About 
eight years ago, in an article in Appleton’s Journal, he discussed 
the subject at length, and pointed out the advantages of utilizing 
those cool and quiet places as summer evening resorts. The re- 
sults of the experiment at the Casino seems to_indicate that were 
the owners of fine city houses in the habit of spending more of 
their time in them during the dog-days, they would arrange to spend 
some time upon them also. 

—The question of the best method of clothing the human body 
so as to make it resemble a marbie statue is of some interest oc- 
casionally to managers of private theatricals. Persons who have 
never tried the use of unbleached muslin will be surprised to see 
how successfully it accomplishes that end when under the influ- 
ence of gas-light. It hangs in graceful folds, and its tone is ex- 
quisitely soft and mellow. Other fabrics, much more expensive, 
may be made available, but unbleached muslin is at the same time 
the cheapest and the most illusive. A lady of this city who recently 
appeared at a private theatrical entertainment in the part of a mar- 
ble statue, dressed in unbleached muslin, achieved a success that 
not only delighted the artistic taste of her friends, but suited the 
financial views of her husband. In art it is the manner rather 
than the matter that charms. The grays of a weather-worn old 
rail fence are beautiful. a 

—A well-known sculptor while leaving the hall of a New York 
club-house had his attention called to a sleek bust of a distin- 
guished actor which stood near the principal entrance. “ That’s 
a fine portrait,” remarked his friend, admiringly. “A fine like- 
ness, possibly,” replied the artist, “but not a portrait. A-portrait 
is an interpretation of character.” 

—In conversation with a visitor, some time ago, ex-Governor 
Horatio Seymour expressed his surprise and regret that in none 
of the public commemorative monuments in this country has the 
stalwart figure of the Indian appeared with any prominence. The 
ex-Governor has particularly requested that the negligence shall 
not be repeated in the monument to be erected on the battle-field 
of Oriskany, near Utica. 

—The author of a forth-coming book on social etiquette has 
made special and proud mention of the fact that when a gentle- 
man is calling upon a lady it is unnecessary for his hostess to 
worry him by persisting in relieving him of the care of his hat and 
cane. These useful articles, it is presumed, may safely remain in 
the custody of the caller himself. 

—In 1857 M. Renan wrote, “I am proud of my pessimism.” 
In 1883 he writes, “In bidding adieu to life I shal? only have to 
thank the source of all Good for the delightful passage through 
reality which I have been permitted to accomplish.” 

—M. MIcHE.Et is about to publish a volume of recollections of 
his childhood and youth. One of his friends, M. Monop, who hms 
read the MS., declares that its contents are “truly edifying, and 
make one love their author.” 

—The works of WacGner have become classic in Paris since the 
composer’s death, says a French critic, and are listened to with 
devout and enthusiastic reverence. Three orcliestras have given 
WaGNER concerts, and one of them—M. Lamourrux’s—showed 
rare intelligence in the execution of the selections from Lohengrin, 
Parsifal, and the Meistersinger. 


ried young men belonging to the working classes and to the clerical 
staffs of commercial houses ; and the commander of one of those 
regiments declares that in order to be successful a volunteer officer 
must have military instincts and capacity, power of command and 
of influencing men, a whol :-souled devotion of nearly all his leisure 
to his duty, and a tolerab!y lengthy purse; for all of which he re- 
ceives. a title seldom used off parade (the case of Colonel Maptr- 
son being an exception), a shadowy precedence, never exercised, 
and the more or less expressed opinion of his friends that he is 
rather a fool for his pains. On accepting his commission he pays 
about $150 for his uniform, and is subjected to a yearly expendi- 


—Dr. Witttam A. HammMonD says that the reason why life-in- 
surance companies decline to issue policies to women is because 
of woman’s inability to be exact in regard to her age, in regard to 
the diseases she may have had, in regard to her mode of life, and 
in regard to other matters in which exactness is required. 

—The life of a popular novelist can not be wholly happy, ac- 
cording to a late reviewer. To feel, whether one is undergoing 
the miseries of a gale in the Bay of Biscay or watching a Nile 
sunset from the deck of a smooth-gliding dahabeeyah, whether 
one be amid the stern grandeur of the Highlands or in the softer 
scenery of Oatlands Park, whether one shoot in Ireland or fish 
in Scotland, that one’s sensations and experiences are not one’s 
own, but part of one’s stock in trade, must rather detract fre the 
enjoyment of life. 
—Juirs on ALEXANDRE Dumas: “When Dumas died 
he was almost forgotten. 


ed. But since then justice has been done to him; this great ce- 
lebrity has recovered his rank, and the next generation will ad- 
mire him as we used to admire him. I know very clever men who 
prefer a tale of Mtriwzér’s to all the romances of Dumas. I also 
know lovers of flowers who prefer a rare rose to a leafy forest. I 
prefer the power of nature and the luxuriance of genius. And 
then Dumas was kind, simple, sympathetic, without haughtiness 
and without affectation. He had all the faults and also many of 
the virtues of France.” , 


presided, Miss Siucox asked : “‘ What respectable, responsible lady 
would offer a char-woman sixpence a day and no meals? Yet 
ladies buy goods of employers who pay women at that rate for 
their hard work.” 

—Mr. J. A. Frovpr’s latest magazine article is devoted to Mar- 
Tin LutHerR. He waxes enthusiastic over the Reformer. “The 
appearance of Lurner before the Diet of Worms is one of the 
finest—perhaps it is the very finest—scene in human history. 
Many a man has encountered death bravely for a cause which he 
knows to be just, when he is sustained by the sympathy of thou- 
sands, of whom he is at the moment the champion and the repre- 
sentative. But it is one thing to suffer, and another to encounter 
face to face and single-handed the array of spiritual and temporal 
authorities which are ruling supreme. Lurtner’s very cause was 
yet unshaped and undetermined, and the minds of those who had 
admired and followed him were hanging in suspense for the issue 
of the trial. There was on one side a solitary ltow-born peasant 
monk, and on the other the legate of the dreaded power which 
had broken the spirit of kings and emperors. Well might Grorer 
of Frendsburg say that no knight among the assembled princes of 


tinct expression of opinion in England as would render easier the 


a favorable sort that the kind offices of one of them toward a blind 


Germany had ever faced a peril that could equal this !’’ 


lars last season by recitations at entertainments in private houses. 


—The volunteer regiments in England consist mainly of unmar- — 


ture of $100 if a lieutenant, and $1000 if a battalion commander. . 


The last years of his life had been sad. . 
His novels were no longer read, and his dramas no longer accept- ~ 


—At-a public meeting in London, over which Lady Brassry | 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ Continued.) 
THE RECTOR HAS FRIENDS TO DINNER. 


Aut this was before Maud’s time. Her advent had naturally — 


t about a change both in the appearance of the house 


brou 
and 4 the habits of those who frequented it, and her skill had— 


effected a transformation in the Rectory drawing-room which Mrs. 
Farquhar either had not been able or had not cared to accomplish 
for ours. In those days the national taste with regard to domes- 
tic decoration had not been raised to its present exalted level; 
nevertheless, it was into an extremely pretty room that I followed 
my uncle and Mrs. Farquhar on the evening above alluded to, 
I don’t suppose much additional money had been laid out upon it. 
The carpet, the sofas, and the chairs were the old familiar ones, 
which had probably been purchased by the late Mrs. Dennison 
before Maud’s birth; but some people have a wonderful knack of 
re-arrangement, and can achieve the most astonishing results with 
the simplest of materials to work upon. I did not then scruti- 
nize details as one learns to do with advancing years; all I saw 
was that by some magic or other a wilderness had been turned 
into a garden. There were flowers everywhere; a bank of them 
could be seen in the dim conservatory upon which one of the win- 
dows opened. The faint scent of them filled the air. The light 
did not come from glaring lamps placed on a level with one’s eyes, 
like ours at home, but fell softly from wax candles in the old 
sconces on the wall. Maud, in a pale blue dress, the fashion of 
which I will not particularize, lest to the reader’s unaccustomed 
eyes it should seem less charming than it really was, rose from 
the piano as we made our entrance; the Rector beamed upon 
us from the hearth-rug, and advanced, holding out both hands. 

“ Well, Le Marchant, this is a treat. How long is it since you last 
dined in my house? You don’t remember,eh? Nor dol; but I 
know it’s a good many years. Can’t say you haven’t been asked, 
though. Yes, yes, my dear fellow, I quite understand. Turning 
out at night is a nuisance, and one grows lazy as one grows old. 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Farquhar? We are all apt to grow lazy—all 
except you. You set us a grand example in that respect. To tell 
you the truth, I should be inclined to renounce going to dinner 
parties myself if it were not for Maud. It wouldn’t be fair to shut 
her out of all society. No party to-night, you know—only ourselves. 
I asked young Warren to-join us, but he says he can’t spare an 
evening—reading hard for his degree. Good fellow that—capital 
fellow. Charley, my friend, go and do likewise. You imitate 
George Warren, and we’ll imitate Mrs. Farquhar, and then it ’ll 
be all right, won’t it?” Ba 

The good Rector's voluble welcome had a touch of nervousness in it. 
Very likely he as well as I may have counted upon Mrs, Farquhar’s 
refusal of the invitation sent to her, and he may have felt some 
anxiety as to the spirit in which she would meet his advances. 


She, while he was speaking, had been letting her eyes roam round — 


the room and its adornments. Obviously she was saying to herself: 
“Roses in January! And in the parish clergyman’s house, too! 
This is not as it should.be; this shows sinful waste and extrava- 
gance. How many starving families might have been relieved 
with the money that has been lavished on rearing these useless 
flowers!” But she did not express her thoughts aloud. No one 
could be more agreeable than Mrs. Farquhar when it pleased her to 
be so, and such was her pleasure now. She madea brisk, sprightly 
little speech to the Rector in acknowledgment of his compliment 
to her activity; she took Maud’s hand and patted it quite affec- 
tionately, whispering, “‘ My dear, what a lovely dress !’’—and so by- 
and-by we all went in-to dinner upon terms of peace and harmony. 

I really believe that Mrs. Farquhar intended to be pleasant and 
to keep the peace that evening. I think she was indistinctly con- 
scious that there were people who disliked contradiction, that my 
uncle was one of them, and that the Rector possibly was another ; 


and although this might strike her as a weak and somewhat con- | 


temptible trait in a person’s character, I am inclined to give her 
credit for a kindly willingness to make allowances for it. I know 
that she was putting some sort of vigorous restraint upon herself, 
because I saw her more than once gasp-and shut up her lips 
tightly, instead of uttering the observation which was evidently upon 
the tip of her tongue. | . 

But it was impossible that she should go on in this way very 
‘long. Her notion of conversation was discussion, and when warmth 
and good cheer had produced the effect upon her which they pro- 
duce upon all of us, she naturally felt a wish to converse. Then 
she began to discuss; and my uncle, who had been unusually 
cheerful and chatty up to that moment, subsided into silence. The 
rest of us, I think, behaved pretty well. We all knew by this time 
that there was no sort of use in arguing with Mrs. Farquhar, and 
we endeavored, by a prompt and pusillanimous surrender of our 
opinions, and a hasty skipping from subject to subject, to stave 
off the encounter for which her soul was thirsting. The worst of 
this system of dialogue is that it becomes bewildering after the 
first ten minutes or so, and is apt to lead one into introducing a 
dangerous topic from sheer inadvertence and lack of something to 
say. Thus it was that the Rector, putting his helm hard a-port 
to avoid the Scylla of politics, steered full into the Charybdis of 
cricket on Sunday afternoons (an innovation which had been in- 
troduced during the summer into an adjoining parish), and had de- 
clared this to be an excellent idea before he could stop himself. 

_ Mrs. Farquhar threw up her hands in consternation. ‘“ Mr. Den- 
nison,’”’ she exclaimed, “ you take my breath away !” 

But this was only a figure of speech : her breath served her very 
well for the delivery of a spirited harangue, in which the sin of 
desecrating the Sabbath, and the consequences entailed thereby, 
Were set forth in the plainest terms. 

_ “Well, well,” observed the Rector, when she had done, “I know 
~~. take quite the same view of the matter in Scotland that 

“Mr. Dennison,” said the old lady, impressively, “do you or do 
you not read the Fourth Commandment to the people every Sab- 
bath day in church 9%” 

‘ “Why, of course I do,” answered the Rector, turning at bay ; 
but the Fourth Commandment enjoins abstinence from work, 
not from play ; and, besides, the Sabbath is a Jewish institution, 
wholly from our Sunday.” 
rs, Farquhar rejoined that if we were to begin explaining awa 

the Commandments in that fashion, it was 
we were to stop. Did Mr. Dennison consider himself at liberty to 
| ath Own interpretation upon all the precepts laid down in the 
_ e: And so the controversy went on for a quarter of an hour. 
ee has heard so often all that theré is to be said upon 
+ subject, and everybody is so heartily sick of it, that the details 
of this particular dispute need not be recorded. 
, r+ haying the Rector got the worst of it. He ended by urging 
Cebly that it was better for young men to be playing a healthy 
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“HERE SHE TOOK UP HER STATION, RESTING HER ELBOWS UPON THE BACK OF A WOODEN CHATR.” 


game of cricket than fuddling themselves in the ‘village public- 


ouse, 

“They should be doing neither the one nor the other,” cried 
Mrs. Farquhar; “they should be in the church listening to the 
Word.” 

“ But they won’t go to church in the afternoon.” | 

“And whose fault is that? Why is it that the Scots are the 
most sober and God-fearing people in the world ?” 

‘“ Are the Scotch a sober people ?” 

‘“‘They are. And why? Because the ministers do their duty; 
because a man who profaned the Sabbath by playing cricket upon 
it anywhere north of the Tweed would be—ch !—I think he would 
be just stoned. To say that they will: not go to church is non- 
sense. They should be made to go. Show me a godless parish, 
and I will show you a godless minister.” 

“My dear mother!” remonstrated my uncle. 

“I’m speaking generally, Bernard. Mr. Dennison will under- 
stand that, I’m sure.” | 
. The Rector kept his temper. “ Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment—” he began. 

“Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Farquhar, with a shake of her head and 
a smile, “I would be sorry to admit anything for the sake of argu- 
ment. I think that would be a very poor reason for making ad- 
missions.” 

My uncle had a little laugh at this; and the Rector continued, 
with some slight impatience: “ Admitting that the Church of 
England clergy are an inefficient body, the problem remains the 
same. Here you have a number of young men who won’t consent 
to spend the greater part of their one weekly holiday in church ; 
how are you to keep them from spending it in the ale-house ?” 

“Not by leading them out of one sin into another,” answered 
Mrs. Farquhar, decisively. ‘‘The minister’s duty is to uphold his 
testimony. If they will not hear him, he is not to blame, and he 
has no authority to interfere with a sinner’s liberty of choice. Let 
him uphold his testimony. I do not think, Mr. Dennison,” she 
added, quietly, “‘ that you have given that plan a trial as yet.” 

“ Are you not a little bit illogical, mother ?” struck in my uncle, 
perceiving that the speaker was no longer dealing with generali- 
ties, and deeming it time to effect a diversion. ‘ You said just 
now that the sinners ought to be coerced.” 

“ Nay, my dear Bernard,” answered Mrs, Farquhar in accents of 
gentle reproof, “I think it is you who are illogical.” 


Heaven only knows what she meant; but such retorts were com- 
mon with her, and were most effective. What rejoinder could be 
made to a woman who turned upon you with so exasperatingly 
senseless a speech as that? My uncle and the Rector exchanged 
expressive glances, and said no more. Mrs. Farquhar looked 
smilingly round the table, as if to challenge further opposition, 
and obtaining no response, enjoyed her legitimate triumph. 

We did not sit long over our wine after the ladies left us, nor 
was our intercourse of that free and cheerful kind which should 
have been a natural result of the occasion. I think that my uncle 
wanted to apologize for Mrs. Farquhar’s rudeness, and that the 
Rector wished to say it was a matter of no importance at all; but 
it was not exactly easy for either of them to put his thoughts into 
words; and so the Rector’s Madeira hardly received its just meed 
of attention. 

When we entered the drawing-room I left the old people to 
themselves—for it seemed to me that too much time had been 
frittered away in listening to their disputes—and made straight for 
the corner where Maud was sitting, with a look of patient resigna- 
tion upon her face. . 

**Come into the conservatory,” I said, boldly; “I want to see 
that new flower.”’ I made this demand upon the sound old princi- 
ple that it is always well to ask for more than you expect to get. 
There is something in the very name of a conservatory which 
suggests flirtation, and I thought that an immediate move thither 
was just the sort of thing that would be certain to strike Maud as 
ridiculous. So that it was something of a surprise to me to see 
her rise at once and step out through the open window without 
a word. 

I followed her into the dusk and fragrance beyond, not without 
a momentary uncomfortable consciousness of the smile which was 
probably stealing over the features of the three mature observers 
behind my back, and she passed on till she reached the glass door 
which opened on to the lawn. Here she took up her station, rest- 
ing her elbows upon the back of a wooden chair, and gazing out at 


the pale moonlight of a misty winter night. The situation was a: 


delightful and thrilling one, and if I could only have found lan- 
guage in which. to clothe the thoughts that were struggling for 
utterance within me, I should certainly have astonished my com- 
panion very much. But I was young and inexperienced, and didn’t 
know how to begin; so I held my peace. i 

By-and-by she turned round, as if she had only just remembered 
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my presence, and asked, “ Was it the auriculas 
that you wanted to see?” 

“No,” I answered; “it wasn’t the auriculas.” 

“ Nor the hydrangeas 

* No.” 

“Nor the unique pelargonium which we would 
not sell for its weight in gold?” 

“ Well, no; I think not.” , 

“Ah,” she said, gravely, “that is just as well ; 
because none of these flowers happen to be in 
bloom, as you might have known. If it is not an 
impertinent question, what did you want to see ?” 

“I wanted to see the most beautiful flower that 
the Rectory ever possessed, or ever will possess,” 
I replied, aucaciously. ‘I wanted to see you.” © 

“ Oh,” saic. Maud, who did not appear to be ei- 
ther flattered or fluttered by this direct and origi- 
nal compliment. ‘I think,” she added, consider- 
ingly, after a minute or two—“ I think, if I were 
you, Charley, I wouldn’t try to say pretty things. 
At least I would put off all attempts of the kind 
for several years. Thank you very much, all the 

same; I know you meant it well; bat, between 
ourselves, it did sound rather idiotic.” 

“And if I were you,” I retorted, warmly, “I 
wouldn't try to say sharp things. You only suc- 
ceed in being ill-natured.” Ay 

She drew herself up, and looked decidedly of- 
fended, which was a salve to my wounded feel- 
ings. “Ido not like to be called ill-natured,” 
said she. 

“Neither do I Itke to be called idiotic,” I re- 
marked. 

“But I did not call you so. I said you had 
made a speech which. sounded idiotic, and so it 
did. Besides, I only told you as a friend, and for 
your own good. If I had not, you might have 
gone and said the same thing to somebody else, 
who would have leughed at you in her sleeve, 
without making any kind allowances, as I do.” 

“TI should never have said the same thing to 
any one else in the world,” I declared. | 

*t Perhaps, after all, somebody else would have 
been pleased. Some day or other somebody else 
is sure to be pleased when you say idiotic things 
to her; only you onght to have more sense of 
appropriateness. No sane person would ever 
think of telling his sister that she was like a 
flower, and J want you to look upon meas a sort 
of sister—an elder sister.” 

“Now I do wonder,” I exclaimed, “‘ whether 
you speak like that just in order to enrage me, 
or whether you really mean it?” 

“ Why should it enrage you?” asked Maud, with 
an air of the most innocent surprise. ‘‘ Would 
you not like to have a sister ?—or is it that you 
still object to my calling myself older than you’ 
I can’t help that, if you will persist in having 
such boyish ways. Only boys get angry at being 
told they are young.” 

' This was too much! If in truth she regarded 
me in the light of a boy and a brother, what had 
she meant by looking at me as she had done aft- 
er I pulled her out of the water? I turned away 
in deep dudgeon. “Had we not better go back 
to the drawing-room ?” I asked, with dignity. 

But she burst out laughing. ‘ How easy it is 
to send you off into a huff!’ she exclaimed. 
“Please forgive me for this once, and I will try 
not to give offense again. No, we won’t go back 
to the drawing-room yet, unless you are in a par- 

-ticular hurry. Do you know why I came out 
here ?” 

“Not to please me, evidently,” I answered. 

“ No, not to please you; only to get you out of 
the way. I knew they wanted to talk about you, 
those three, and I suppose they are talking about 
you at this moment.” | 

“How do you know they are talking about me?” 
I asked. | 

“My father let it out—you know how he lets 
everything out. It seems that Mrs. Farquhar 
has been consulting him lately upon the subject 
of the great mystery, and what ought to be done 
about it. As far as I can make out, he and she 
don’t agree; but then they both disagree with 
your uncle; and so you were invited to dinner to- 
night in order that they might make a combined 
attack upon him.”’ 

“IT don’t know what this precious mystery may 
be, and I don’t care,” I said; “ but if it concerns 
my uncle and me, I wish they would let us settle 
it between us. We have got on pretty well hith- 
erto, without help.” 

“Yes; but Mr. Le Marchant is a person who 
listens to advice.” 

“ He hardly ever takes it, though,” I cried, ea- 
ger to clear my uncle from an imputation which 
it appeared to me had been uttered with a cer- 
tain spice of contempt. 


Maud made no rejoinder. She had shifted her . 


attitude a little, and was now leaning against the 
wood-work which supported the tiers of flower- 
pots, with her elbow resting upon one of the steps, 
and her hand under her chin. The pale moon- 
light fell upon her face, which wore a serious 
look. 
days when there were no railways or telegraphs, 
and no post to speak of!” she exclaimed at last, 
quite irrelevantly. 

I said the world under those conditions would 
not have suited me very well either, and asked 


what had put the thought of that benighted era | 


into her head. 
_ “IT was only thinking,” she answered, “ that it 
18 not quite so bad to part with one’s friends 
noWadays as it would have been then. Of course 
you will change a great deal—that can’t be help- 
ed. Still, I suppos+ you will come down to the 
old place from time to time, and see us all jog- 
ging on in the old way, till some of us jog off al. 
together. You won’t lose sight of us and forget 
all about us. Fifty years ago a young man went 
out into the world, and there was an end of him. 
When he came back his friends had to make ac- 
quaintance with him all over again, and there 
must have been a good deal of mutual disap- 
pointment.” | 
“I don’t know exactly what you mean by go- 


“ How I should have hated to'live in the 


ing out into the world,” I said. “I am not go 
ing to do that, that I know of.” — i 

“Qh,” she said, quietly, “I think you will go. 
I think you may make up your mind to that.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, “I shall go into some 
profession, but it won’t take me apy farther away 
than London, most likely, and I shall be down here 
so often that perhaps vou may not be disappoint- 
edin:me. The process of deterioration will be so 

dual that I hope you won’t notice it.” 
ne Yes, that is a cheering thought,” replied 
Maud, gravely. “Also it is just possible that 
you may not deteriorate. But it does not do to 
count upon the future.” She added, abruptly, 
turning her eyes full upon me, “I hope you don’t 
count upon things too much.” 

I was greatly taken aback, and my heart died 
within me, for it seemed to me that her words could 
have but one meaning. I stammered out some in- 
coherent reply, and she continued, earnestly : 

“ Don’t count upon anything until it is yours ; 
that is so much the best way. All kinds of 
things may happen. General Le Marchant may 
marry, and have children, for instance, which 
would make it rather difficult for your uncle to 
leave Thirlby away from him. And, after all, I 
suppose there is some truth in what people say 
—that it is a much finer thing to earn one’s for- 
tune than to inherit it.” ‘ 

“Qh, Thirlby!” I said, greatly relieved ; “if 
that is all, there was no need to caution me 
against overconfidence. I know well enough 
that I have no claim upon the property, and I 
have never looked forward to inheriting it. The 
fact is that I couldn’t look forward to anything 
that involved the dear old man’s death. You 
don’t understand, of course—” 

“Qh yes, I do,” she interrupted. 

“Well, you don’t know him as I do, and it 
would be impossible for you to understand how I 
feel toward him. He has been a great deal more 
than a father to me; he has been all and every- 
thing until—until lately.” ’ 

“Until Mrs. Farquhar came, you mean ?” 

That was not exactly what I had meant, but I 
had not the courage to be more explicit; and 
Maud went on: 

“T was wrong about Mrs. Farquhar, and you 
were right, I admit. I would give anything now 
to get her out of the place; but she won’t go; 
and probably I shall suffer from her more than 
you will, if that is any comfort to you. I am 
very glad to hear that you do not take it for 
granted that you will be Squire of Thirlby one 
day. Perhaps you will be; but I fancy that there 
is a doubt about it, and it is best to be prepared 
for disappointments. Now tell me, what are you 
going to be ?—soldier, sailor, tinker, or tailor ?” 

This question led us into a protracted and very 
interesting conversation, during which I quite re- 
covered my temper and spirits, and which ended 
by my companion’s presenting me with a flower, 
to keep me in Countenance, as she said, on my 
re-appearance before the company, and to give 
me a plausible air of having been engaged in bo- 
tanical research. 

The company, however, when we returned to it, 
asked no questions, and were apparently not dis- 
posed to be censorious. The company wore a 
slightly flushed and jaded aspect, as after a long 
disputation. Two-thirds of it were still eager 
and aggressive, while the minority showed signs 
of exhaustion, albeit a meek determination to 
hold his own was legible upon his countenance. 
Evidently the combined attack had taken place ; 
and it also seemed that the allies had fallen out 
during the progress of operations, as allies will 
do; for, when we stepped into the room, Mrs. 
Farguhar, whose back was toward us, was saying, 
in a high, emphatic voiee, “‘ Well, Mr. Dennison, 
I must differ from you altogether, and it is my 
opinion that you are advising Bernard wrongly 
as well as foolishly.” 

‘“‘My dear madam,” the Rector was beginning, 
with some warmth, “I might apply those very 
same terms to yourself, only that I dislike to be 

f#ude—” But here he caught sight of us, and 
pulled himself up with: “ Well, well, there’s 
enough said. What is the night like, Charley ? 
More rain coming, do you think ?”’ 

“Tt is twenty minutes tq eleven,” my uncle 

observed, getting up and looking at his watch. 
“The carriage must have been at the door for 
the last half-hour at least. John will be serious- 
ly displeased if he and the horses are kept wait- 
ing much longer, and when John is displeased 
both he and his horses are generally taken ill, 
and are unfit for service for periods varying from 
a fortnight to three weeks.” 
* The Rector begged us not to think of moving 
yet awhile: in those days, and in that part of the 
country, one’s entertainers always made a point 
of protesting against one’s departure. I don’t 
know whether they do it still. But we put on 
our coats and wraps in spite of these friendly en- 
treaties, and we were soon rumbling away in the 
heavy old green coach which had belonged to my 
uncle’s father, and very likely to his grandfather 
too. 

The first part of our short drive was accom- 
plished in silence; but although the darkness 
prevented me from distinguishing the features 
of my opposite neighbors, I felt instinctively that 
Mrs. Farquhar was in a state of ferment, and be- 
fore we were half-way across the park she burst 
out with, “ A willful man must have his way, and 
the consequence will be upon his own head; but 
I would like just to warn Charley—” 

“Excuse me, mother,” interrupted my uncle ; 
' but I would rather not re-open the subject just 
now.’ 

“]’m not re-opening the subject, Bernard; only 
I think that there should be an end of secrecy. 
The truth must be told some day, and better now 


<fhan later.” 


“We will say no more about it for the present, 
if you please,” answered my uncle. 

His voice had an authoritative inflection which 
was very unusual with him. 


Mrs. Farquhar, I suppose, was overawed, for 
she said no more, and, as scon as we reached the 
house, went upstairs, after bidding us good-night 


4 quite meekly. 


I was about to follow her example, but my un- 
cle took me by the arm. ‘Come into the libra- 
rv, Charley,” said he; ‘‘ we have got to go through 
a disagreeable half-hour, you aud I. As my mo- 
ther says, better now than later.” 

[ glanced curiously at his face, which was pale 
and very grave, and I noticed that there was a 
drawn look about the corners of his mouth, as 
though he were in pain. ‘ My dear old man,” I 
said, “don’t tell me anything, if you would rath- 
er not.” 

He looked back at me, smiling. “I fear we can’t 
shirk it any longer,” he answered. “If I don’t 
tell you, somebody else will; and, after all, these 
things generally hurt more in the anticipation 
than in the reality. I shall be glad to have 
spoken, when it is over and done with.” _ 


So I gave the arm which he had passed through |. 


mine a squeeze, and in that fashion we entered 
the library, where the fire was burning brightly, 
and my uncle’s arm-chair and slippers were wait-_ 
ing for him. | 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


GENERAL Crook, the hero of the daring though 
bloodless campaign against the Apaches in Mex- 
ico, is the reputed author of the remark that “it 
is cheaper to feed an Indian than to fight him.” 
This simple maxim is the basis of much of what 
is vaguely called the Indian policy of the gov-’ 
ernment, and it is perfectly sound as far as it 
goes. Unfortunately it does not go very far. If 
it be cheaper to feed the Indian than to fight 
him, it is still cheaper in the long-run, as well as 
wiser and more humane, to teach him to feed 
himself, and to conduct himself in all ways as a 
civilized person and a citizen of the United States. 
That is the goal which from time to time those 
in authority in the Department of the Interior | 


and in the Bureau of Indian Affairs have set for | 


themselves, and toward which there has been 
made irregular but real progress. The first step 
was to see that the feeding process was honestly 
and fairly done, that the Indians got all that 
was bought for them, and that as much was 
bought as the money appropriated would pay for. 
This was accomplished by the appointment of 
the Indian Commission—a separate body of cit-: 
izens chosen for their established reputation for 
integrity and business capacity, to whom was in- 
trusted the supervision of the contracts and the 
inspection of the materials bought: Theirs was . 
a troublesome and at first a thankless task, but” 
it has finally been done. In their last report the 
Commission, of which General Cuiinton B. Fisk 
is chairman, declared ; “‘ Under the present joint 


management of the Interior Department and the |. 


Board no favoritism is shown; everything is done 
openly and fairly, and the parties. that offer the 
most suitable goods and at the lowest prices get. 
the contract.” 

But while the goods distributed to the Indians 
are honestly bought and fairly given out, there is 
one radical difficulty in the existing system. The 
idle, marauding, turbulent Indians are much more 
promptly served.and better treated than the peace- 
ful and orderly Indians, who are desirous of get- 
ting lands of their own, and raising their own 
supplies. This is due partly to the frequent 
changes in the Bureau and in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and partly to the carelessness and igno- 
rance of Congress. The Bureau has not money 
or men enough at its command to do its work 
thoroughly, and it is extremely natural that when : 
trouble is threatened its time and means should 
be devoted to avoid it, while the rest of its work 
suffers. The result is unavoidable that while the- 
restless savages get pretty much what they want, 
there are tribes in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory who are yet waiting for the fulfillment of 
treaties made nearly thirty years since, guaran- 
teeing them separate homesteads, and the Indian 
Commission name ten other tribes in Dakota, 
Kansas, Nevada, and the Indian Territory whom 
they know to be anxious for such allotments. 

In spite of these difficulties, very considerable 
progress has been made. In 1868 there were 
less than 900,000 bushels of grain and vegetables 
raised by Indians ; in 1882 the quantity was near- 
ly 3,800,000, or more than four times as much. 
The amount of hay increased nine times, the num- 
ber of cattle and swine more than ten times, 
while the number of sheep advanced from 2683 
to 1,804,730. The acreage of land cultivated in- 
creased from 54,207 to 569,982. These are elo- 
quent figures. They are absolutely convincing as 
to the possibility of ultimately bringing all the 
Indians into a self-supporting condition. Neces- 
sarily the work wil] be slow and arduous; but it 
is distinctly practicable, and its accomplishment 
is the one supreme duty of the national govern- 
ment. 

Apart from the obvious duty of the govern- 
ment to encourage the settlement of adult Indians 
upon lands where they can earn their own living, 
and their occupation in civilized pursuits, there is 
the work of education to be energetically pushed. 
Here, too, there has been a fair commencement, 
after much doubt, hesitation, and uncertainty. 
Not only have the normal schools at Hampton 
and Carlisle done excellent service, but the agency 
schools, mainly supported by various religious so- 
cieties, have made a very good beginning. Prob- 
ably a little more than one in five of the Indian 
children of school age now actually attend school 
in one way or another, while the number is stead- 
ily increasing. The industrial schools have turn- 
ed out pupils who make very fair workmen, and 
will do better as they gain experience. A tribute 
to their success is paid by some of the whites in 
the neighborhoods where they are engaged, who 
are already raising the cry that they are encroach- 


served for the pale-skins. In this direction just 
enough has been done to show that much more 
is possible, and to make further effort an imper- 
ative duty. 

One thing is plain: we ought to hear no more 
of the senseless and brutal denunciation of all 
Indians as treacherous. General Croox intrusted 
his own life and the lives of all his officers in the 
hands of a body of armed Indian scouts, outnum- 
bering the whites five to one, in the heart of a sav- 
age country, and in the face of an Indian enemy 
of the most desperate character. He had hardly 
plunged into the mountains before the frontiers- 
men spread the report that he had been murder- 
ed, with all his white men, by his Indian scouts. 
There was not a word of truth in it. The scouts 
were perfectly faithful. In the same connection 
it must be yted that the government employs 
some nine /hundred Indians as a police force. 
The expeyiment was begun five years ago this 
nd its success is entirely satisfactory. 
distributed among forty agencies. 
“They are,”~says Indian Commissioner Price, 
“proud of being considered United States sol- 
diers, and are uniformly faithful and true to the 
government. Wearing the uniform of officers of 
the law, they have an educational influence over 
their associates the value of which can not be 
estimated.” The privates receive eight dollars 
per month, the sergeants get ten, and the com- 
missioned officers fifteen dollars per month. How 
often does the police force of any city, composed 
of white men, and paid ten times as much, deserve 
such a tribute as these Indians receive? Such 
tests as these of the capacity of Indians for civ- 
ilized life are conclusive as to the folly of the old 
policy of neglect or extermination. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


‘Tar Indian Se-rach-ta-gue, meaning “ the hill- 
side country of the great river,” and pronounced 
by Perer Puitip to whom it was sold 


~ 


by the Mohawks in 1684, “Saratoga,” did not in- . 


clude the world-famous mineral springs of that 
name. It was the name of the Indian hunting 
pend lving on both sides of the upper Hudson 
‘or fifteen miles south of the “ great bend,” and 
Bounded on the west by Saratoga Lake. The 
territory in which the springs are located was 
_known as Kayaderossera, “ the lake country,” and 
“was a famous Indian resort; for not only did its 
Jakes and streams teem with fish, but it was filled 
with game of all descriptions, attracted to it in 
countless numbers by the saline properties of its 
mineral waters. To this hunter’s paradise the 
Indians of the powerful Iroquois nation, leaving 
their castles on the Mohawk, betook themselves 
‘ each summer, erected their lodges near the springs, 
+ drank of thew waters, and in their way enjoyed a 
‘season at Saratoga as thoroughly as their pale- 
faced successors do in theirs to-day. 

Lying in the angle formed by the confluence of 
the Hudson and Mohawk, and at the intersection 
of the great northern and western war trails, this 
beautiful valley for hundreds of years formed a 
debatable ground, and from the time that Cuam- 
PLAIN found the Algonquins and Iroquois at war 


with each other until Burcoyne surrendered to- 


GaTEs in its very heart, it was the scene of inces- 
sant bloodshed. 

The only flowing mineral spring known to the 
Indians in this valley was the High Rock, and the 
first white man to visit it was an invalid French 
officer brought to it, to be healed, by the Northern 
Indians, from Fort Carillon, at the outlet of Lake 
George. The next white man, and the first Eng- 
lishman, who tested the wonderful healing prop- 
erties of these waters was Sir W1LLIAM JOHNSON, 

who built Fort William Henry, on Lake George, 

and who was brought here on the shoulders of 
his devoted Mohawks from Schenectady in Au- 
gust, 1767. 

Until 1773 no white man had attempted to 
make a settlement near the springs; but in that 
year a hardy Dutchman named SCHOUTEN 
made a small clearing and built a cabin on the 
bluff just west of High Rock Spring. He quar- 
relled with the Indians, and was driven away by 
them before the summer was over; and the fol- 
lowing year JOHN ARNOLD, from Rhode Island, 
took possession of the deserted cabin, enlarged 
it, and opened in it a rude tavern, the pioneer 
hotel of Saratoga. It was surrounded by Indian 
lodges filled with savage occupants, and the rocky 
ledge on which it was built swarmed so with rat- 
tlesnakes that ARNOLD’s guests often hung their 
beds from limbs of trees for fear of them. 

In 1783 General Scuuyier built the first sum- 
mer cottage, or, as he called it, “ hunting lodge,” 
at the springs, and cut a rude road to them from 
old Saratoga, now Schuylersville. Nine years later 
the famous Congress Spring was discovered by 


- Governor JoHN Gitman, of New Hampshire, while 


hunting in the woods within a mile of the tavern. 
These two, the High Rock and Congress, are the 
only natural-flowing springs of the score or more 
now existing at Saratoga, all the others having 
been bored for; and several of those in Geyser- 
ville are said to have been discovered by persons 
who were boring for oil. One of the winter 
sights of Saratoga is the Champion Spring scat- 
tering its feathery spray over the ever-growing 
ige-dome with which it surrounds itself, and cov- 
ering it with the most delicate silver fretting. In 
summer the same spring escapes in a plume-like 
jet from the end of a pipe ten feet above the 
earth. This pipe is being ooragoaad enveloped 
with an accretion of lime, which causes it to re- 
semble a huge sta ite. | 
In 1800, Gripgon 


the springs ten years before, bought the land on 


‘ which the Grand Union Hotel now stands, and 


built what was then thought to be a very large 
and commodious hotel. It was called the Putnam 
Tavern ; and its sign-board hangs above the rear pi- 
azza of the Grand Union to this day. . Fifteen 
years later Congress Hall was opened, and in 


ing on the labor market which ought to be -re- 


1824 the United States was built, These are now 


uTNaM, who had settled at | 
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among the largest hotels in the world, and their 
fame extends as far as the name of Saratoga. . 

During the height of a Saratoga season, which 
is during the month of August, there is no gayer 
nor more animated scene in the world than that 

resented by Broadway, the main avenue of the 
village, and the one on which are situated the 
principal hotels and the finest private dwelling- 
houses. As far as the eye can see it is filled with 
carriages of all descriptions, private and public, 
the former superbly appointed, and the latter im- 
itating them as far as possible. . In their midst 
tower the lumbering Tally-hos, laden with merry 
parties going to or coming from the races, with 
horns tooting, horses prancing, and everybody 
happy. The walks are thronged with finely dress- 
ed p naders, bands play on the hotel piazzas, 
all is glitter and bustle, and over all arch the 
double rows of stately elms of which the villagers 
are so justly proud. 

The present season at Saratoga opened very 
early, and is now showing everv indication of a 
prosperity and splendor that recall the “ good old 
times before the war,” when to spend a season at 
the springs was the ambition of every Southern- 
born American man and woman. 


“DISARMED!” 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Aotuor or Krirry,” “ Exouance yo Rossery,” 
*“Houipays in Eastern FRanoe,” R. Jacon,” 
“Tus SYLVESTRES; Ok, THE OUTOASTS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THERE are certain temperaments without doubt 
so sensitive to atmospheric changes as to give 
credence to, if not to warrant, the strange theories 
formed on the subject, and Stephana’s was one 
of these. The superiative grandeur of the storm 
acted no less upon her imagination than the phe- 


* nomenal conditions accompanying it, affecting 


her physical powers. For a brief spell she sur- 
rendered herself to a double influence, the one 
rendering her mental faculties abnormally alert, 
the other diminishing or subduing bodily force, 
subjecting it momentarily, not to will, but to some- 
thing that may be even stronger. At such mo- 
ments, when given up absolutely to phantasy, 
spiritual vision, call her mood by what name 
we please, Stephana would be as unconscious of 
the actual world as an infant in sweet sleep. 
The storm having taken possession of her spirit, 
the physical incumbrance remained inert, and the 
bodily faculties in abeyance, and although the 
sublimity and awfulness of nature in this rare 
mood were apparent to her vaguely as in a dream, 
to all else she was irresponsive, and indeed in- 
sensible. Called by name at such times, she did 
not hear; wrapt in an ecstasy which others could 
not understand, she was deaf, blind, mute to the 
visible material world. And in that dream- 
world whither none could follow her, she must be 
waited for as some bird that has soared into 
cloud-land, but will duly return to its nest. It 
was this habit of abstraction that perhaps more 
than any other characteristic made Stephana an 
enigma to her friends. What could so absorb 
her mind as to render it dull to actualities; and 
why should she thus voluntarily lend herself to 
speculations having sucha result? For, said all, 
she was mistress of herself, she might overcome 
this mental habit if she would’ But Stephana 
had every reason for encouraging thoughts and 
fancies more beautiful by far than those steeped 
in realities. She was a silent poet, one of those 
choice spirits that are intoxicated with spiritual 
and intellectual beauty, and at the same time 
alive in every fibre to the warfare between good 
and evil disturbing the tranquillity of the world. 
The loveliness revealed to her inner vision en- 
tranced, dazzled ; but the sorrow that followed a 
contemplation of life as it is, dimmed her eyes 
with tears. Compensatory are ever the higher 
gifts. If Stephana suffered much more than her 
_ fellows because she realized more intensely the 
bitterness of sin and wrong, at the same time 
hope and ess shone upon her with intenser, 
mellower light. She sorrowed more, but who re- 
joiced with equa] favor? And just as the inner 
vision consoles the poet and reveals to him a 
world of loveliness that is as a reflex of this, yet 
far more lovely, so Stephana, poet without a lyre, 
had consolations for her own especial sorrows of 
_ which others knew not. When Christina and 
Colette entered the room, she met them with her 
usual smile of welcome, and except an extraordi- 
nary brightness in her eyes and unusual pallor 
on her cheeks; there was nothing to denote the 
crisis through which she had just passed. 

“T was coming to you,” she said, and again 
she smiled and looked at each doubtfully, uncer- 
tain as to the effect her disclosures might have. 
“Whilst you have been watching the storm and 
the sea, I have been gazing on light and dark- 
ness more awful still. But sit down and I will 
tell you everything.” 

The pair obeyed, not loath. It was the first 
time that Stephana had opened her lips to either 
on the subjectof her dreams and phantasies, and 
now she sat down and told her story as if it were 
an ordinary narrative. 

“The storm came upon me quite by surprise, 
as it must have done on yourselves,” she said, 
leaning forward in her chair, and seeming to see 
_ the things she described. “I had thrown off my 
heavy gown and opened my window, overcome by 
the sudden sultriness, when a wondrous flash of 
lightning—such a flash as I had never before wit- 
nessed—drove me back. I sank into my chair, 
trembling, not with fear, but with emotion. The 
eight of the dark sea and the lightning playing 
upon it was so majestic, so indescribably awful ! 
The present and all that was taking place now 
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passed from my ken. I gazed, but not on tan- 
gible things; I hearkened, but to no earthly 
voice.” 

She covered her eyes-as if to shut out all that 
could interfere with the vividness of the mental 
picture she was drawing, and went on: 

“It was as if the fair face of the earth had 
vanished from my sight, and instead I saw light 
and darkness only—light so dazzling, yet so love- 
ly, so splendid, so beneficent, that I seemed now 
to gaze upon it for the first time, while the dark- 
ness filled my soul with terror. No words can 
describe it. A darkness swallowing, ingulfing, 
every luminous particle that, approached it; a 
darkness striving to encroach upon the confines 
of light. As I gazed and I discovered a 
broad shining track dividing what preshadowed 
to my mind not only day and night, but life and 
death, time and eternity. This luminous path, 
whose end and beginning I could not see, was gar- 
landed on either side by troops of angelic figures. 
Most beautiful and terrible were they, all those 
sentinelling the kingdom of light being of its very 
essence, starry, radiant, ineffable, with rays about 
their seraphic brows, and a whiteness more daz- 
zling than silver or Alpine snow upon their wings, 
whilst the legion guarding the realms of darkness 
were as night incarnate, fearful to behold; black- 
ness on their foreheads, ebon of wing, sable-rai- 
mented, fit harbingers they of a night that should 
never see any dawn, children of the Death that has 
no beginning and no end. I gazed and gazed, 
and by-and-by discerned the occupation of these 
angelic battalions. For, gazing down into the 
abyss in which the fair broad way was lost be- 
low, and high into the heavens where it vanished 
also, I now saw what I can only describe as flames 
or small wing-like apparitions fluttering upward. 
Once having made out their presence, as it hap- 
pens to star-gazers, I soon saw twenty where be- 
fore I had seen but one, and by-and-by the space 
between the two regions I could see was filled 
with them: fluttering feebly they came, some 
lighter and more conspicuous than others, none 
wholly dark, and each moving hither with free 
voluntary movements like those of a bird. I 
discovered also that each of these small wing- 
like flames was followed by a light and a dark 
angel, who seemed striving to entice it, the one 
to the right, the other to the left. As I gazed I 
discerned that when any one was drawn close to 
the boundaries of the light or the dark kingdom, 
straightway it was absorbed. Then the light 
burned brighter and brighter; the gloom grew 
more and more intense. But that especial little 
flame was lost to sight, merged either in the 
supernal day or night. Strange and moving 
was it to see this contest going on, and the trans- 
formation brought about, these myriads upon 
myriads with their attendant administering spir- 
its, attracted now nearer the light, now toward 


the borders of darkness, at last absorbed by the 


one or ingulfed into the horrible abyss of the oth- 
er. There was music too; whence it came I knew 
not, but it reached my ears from afar, and alter- 
nated—now exultant and joyful, a bridal song, a 
triumphant march, a jubilant chorus ; now sad as 
a dirge or funeral knell, so sad that I wept to 
hear. I was weeping thus when suddenly I heard 
a voice anear, and without daring to look up, 
knew that it was one of the seraphic spirits sent 
hither to comfort me. 

“** Weep not,’ he said, in a voice sweet but aw- 
ful. ‘Gaze and be instructed. To the mind of 
man much of the knowledge he desires is denied 
him, but thus much know and teach others, In 
yonder track of light see prefigured human life, 
which is but a warfare between shining goodness 
and dark sin, each unit of the multitudes born on 
earth fighting under one banner or the other. If 
it is ordained that the life after the tomb remain 
an enigma to earthly sojourners, and all except 


life itself mysterious, at least know that the soul 


vanquished by evil makes the sum of universal 
darkness vaster and more portentous, whilst the 
gain of the humblest spirit to truth and loveliness 
is as another ray of light, beaming not only on 
this world, but throughout the entire universe, 
and not only to-day, but always. Ask not, then, 
earthly, much less heavenly rewards, O children 
of men. Is it no reward to have added to God’s 
best gift, man’s best heritage, Light, forever and 
forever 

Little was said at the time, but Christina thank- 
ed her cousin warmly, and Colette’s tearful eyes 
afforded grateful comment. The next morning 
the projected departure took place without un- 
usually affectionate adieux. About an hour after- 
ward, however, Stephana found a note on her 
desk. It bore.the well-known lozenge, with 
Christina’s initials and motto underneath. “For 
one and the world.”” There was no letter, but the 
envelope held merely a slip of paper folded round 
acheck. The draft was for five thousand pounds, 
and on the slip were written these words, “Save 
my soul by your prayers.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A Frew days after these events Valerian sud- 
denly appeared at Steppie’s door, just at the time 
Arthura was at home. Steppie was the first to 
perceive him in the distance. She was one of 
those persons who can never so wholly absorb 
themselves in any occupation as not to seeand hear 
every trifling thing going on around them, and the 
distant glimpse of Valerian was caught while she 
busily cast up her housekeeping books, 

“Oh!” she said, half crying, “ misfortune on 
misfortune! I said that a series of calamities 
would happen when I overturned the inkstand on 
Benjamine’s white frock this morning. Mr. Her- 
mitage, Arthura, and the maid out for a holiday, 
and the drawing-room curtains taken down to be 
washed, and no fresh butter for tea, and Baby’s 
last clean pinafore stained with blackberry jam, 
and my best gown at the dressmaker’s, and Ben- 
jamine’s hair in paper for to-morrow’s Sunday- 


echool treat, and Walter playing at leap-frog in 
the streets with the baker’s boy! Oh dear! Ar- 
thura, you must battle with it. I am ready to 
sink into the earth.” 

“Dear litthe mamma,” said Arthura, proudly 
collected in spite of strange beatings of the heart, 
“T will let Mr. Hermitage in, and mea: time you 
tidy the children, and bring them down-stairs as 
soon as you can.” . 

‘But for you to answer.the door! Let me do 
it,” said Steppie, beseechingly. 

“ Mr. Hermitage will not expect to see a pow- 
dered footman,”’ Arthura made sarcastic reply. 

Then came Valerian’s knock, and the next mo- 
ment he stood on the threshold, catching sight of 
Steppie dragging a child by each hand on the 
staircase. 

The lovers had not met since the painful inter- 
view of a few days before, the very thought of 
which stung Arthura to the quick now. Valerian 
had wounded her past forgetfulness, if not past 
forgiveness, she said, and the prospect of a talk 
with him afforded scant pleasure. & 

“Can I say a word to you?” he said, glancing 
at the door. . 

“Certainly,” Arthura replied, and she could 
not resist a smile in the midst of her bitter 
thoughts. Who should hear anything they might 
say, indeed? There were audible indications 


enough of what was going on in the chamber 


overhead had not Valerian been too self-absorbed 
to hear them—Baby wailing at having her face 
washed out of season, Benjamine clamoring for 
a clean tucker, Walter throwing off his shves, a 
general running hither and thither, an unlocking 
of drawers, and a prevailing hubbub and commo- 
tion. 

Valerian glanced at Arthura’s calm face with 
no little apprehension. He had come to make 
excuses for himself and to beg pardon for the 
unwarrantable behavior of the other day; but 
seeing Arthura’s cold, collected demeanor, he 
hardly knew how to begin. ‘I have come to say 
many things to you,” he said, not venturing even 
to repeat the hand-clasp. “First and foremost, 
I was to blame in saying what I did. Pray think 
no more of it. Forgive me.” 

“ Certainly,” again Arthura said. 

To Valerian’s ears the word had an ill-omened 
sound. Arthura was not wont to be monosyl- 
labic. Her speech most often resembled herself 
—bright, sparkling, individual. But that frigid 
affirmation !—that “ Certainly 

“When I explain all to you I am sure you 
will make some excuse for me,” he went on, feel- 
ing that he must go on, whether he made mat- 
ters better for himself or worse. “I have had 
many things to harass and perplex me. Let me 
first of all tell you one. I have come to say 
good-by for a time. I start to-day and at mid- 
night on a journey to America.” : 

Arthura looked inquisitive, but not melted. 
Surprise, however, did win from her a genuine ex- 
clamation. She forgot for the moment every- 
thing but the delightfulness of seeing a new 
world. 

tk Are you really going to see America ?” she 
said. 
“You speak as if you would like to see it too. 
And indeed that may well be, some day,” Vale- 
rian went on, relieved at the sudden naturalness 
of Arthura’s voice and manner. “ But I must 
make haste, my darling; I have so much to say, 
and so little time to say it in, that I am at my 
wits’ end where to begin. Well, I am going to 
America on an errand for Stephana, and may be 
absent three or four months, not more. Her 

nd schemes you shall hear of in my letters. 

You will see me back early in the summer. I 
will write to you by every mail.” 

Arthura listened with no responsive eagerness, 
yet kindly, he thought. Yes, she loved him still. 

“ All sorts of things have happened impossible 
to write about. Did Mr. Constantine tell you? 
Iam Christina’s son, born of a secret marriage. 
My name is a humble one, but, such as it is, hon- 
estly mine.” 

That piece of news suddenly gave Arthura 
real pleasure. Her cheeks showed gratulatory 
blushes. Her eyes sparkled. 

“‘T had not heard a word of this. I am glad 
indeed,” she said. 

“The revelation has not mended my fortunes 
as yet.” Valerian went on, grimly. ‘“ What my 
mother’s intentions are I know not, but at pre- 
sent I am a mere pensioner on her bounty. I 
must make my own way.” 

Arthura broke in with flaming cheeks and hot 
tears. 

“You are going to America on Stephana’s ac- 
count. Tell me the truth, Valerian. Are you 
going to marry her? Mr. Constantine says so.” 

Valerian looked ruffled and discomposed, but 
recovering himself in a moment, pleaded his 
cause with wonderful dexterity. 

“ Listen to me, my dearest,” he said, speaking 
in a low, confidential voice, and persuading him- 
self that things were with them as in the sweet 
French days. “Long before I saw you I gave 
Stephana to understand that if she could ever 
marry again I should be proud to make her my 
wife. It was a bold proposition on my part, but 
she was ever so beautifully-kind to me, and so 
gracious withal, that in any case I felt sure of 
giving no offense. There was no question of 

ve, only cousinly affection, and (at least on one 
side) an esteem almost reaching to veneration. 
You know Stephana, who can resist her ?” 

“Who, indeed ?” Arthura exclaimed, still agi- 
= “ If Stephana now wishes it, you will marry 

er. 

Valerian laughed scornfully, at the same time 
not loath to let his supposititious infidelity take 
the shape of fatalism. , 

“No,” he said, speaking slowly, as if anxious 
for each word to dwell in her memory like a 
promise. “I shall marry you, or no woman. 
But for a time I am in a charmed circle. I do 
Stephana’s bidding whether I will or no. You 


can not suppose that I wished to undertake this 
journey to America, and thus absent myself from 
you and keep my future plans in abeyance for 
three months. But I can not refuse Stephana, 
firstly because she casts a sort of glamour over 


me, and secondly because she is my good genius, 


the best friend (I am here speaking from a 
worldly point of view) I possess. If ever justice 
is rendered me by my mother it will be Stephana’s 
work.” 

Arthura was silent. Valerian could not tell 
whether or no he had convinced her. She did 
not indeed know herself. But he certainly had 
made some kind of explanation. 

‘* You see, my own love,” he went on, “‘ I am driv- 
en against my inclinations to accept Stephana’s 
behests. What have we two but Love and Hope, 
and who can live upon these alone? Do not be 
cast down. I am sure that all will come right in 
time. Only you must think kindly of me and be- 
lieve in me. Promise that.” 

He drew her toward him and kissed her on the 
eyes, a true-lover’s: kiss, but it hardly cheered 
Arthura. She sat still, looking on the ground. 

“It makes you happy to be with Mr. Constan- 
tine ?” he said, after a time. ‘“ You will write to 
me cheerfully. And who knows how soon For- 
tune may smile on us after my return, how speed- 
ily we may be able to realize our wishes! You 
do love me, you do forgive me, do you not? I 
hardly knew what I was saying when I spoke so 
roughly to you, your coming was such a surprise 
and such a vexation, seeing how ready the world 
is to rail at those who disregard it. But all is 
with us as before, now is it not?” 

He looked into her eyes with a lover’s admira- 
tion, certainly without a lover’s confidence. How 
superb in her girlish bloom and strengtu was 
this once sparkling, audacious Arthura! All 
the strength was still there, the self-reliance, the 
courage, the will, but something was wanting he 
fain would see. 

“Say that it is so, or that it shall be so,” he 
said, desperately. He had never been more in 
love with her in his life. “I need not say it to 
you, who love her, Stephana’s designs, spells, if 
you will, are all beneficent. But were it otherwise, 
were the toils spread about me wizardry indeed, [ 
would break them for your sake. Over my love 
for you she has no power.” 

Just then there was a clamor of children’s 
voices atthedoor. Their interview was at an end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF 
LOUISIANA. | 
Il 


Ir is not so very long ago that the sugars -used 
in the United States were subjected to a very in- 
ferior process of treatment, being simply clarified 
with lime, and passed through a clumsy system 
of skimming and evaporation in a range of boil- 
ers placed in line, and alternately ladled so as to 
make one furnace do the work for the half-dozen 
boilers, which, together with a mill, constituted 
the whole mechanical apparatus of the sugar 
planter of a generation ago. Even to this day 
many of the older planters adhere to the ancient 
system. The sugars thereby obtained are the 
same which created so much discussion during 
the tariff debates of the last Congress, and which 
are classed, according to the recently established 
schedule, as below No. 13, Dutch standard. 

But the number of these conservatives of the 
old-fashioned sugar industry is steadily diminish- 
ing. There are many intelligent planters in Lou- 
isiana, and annually great improvements are being 
made in the agricultural as well as the manufac- 
turing departments of the sugar industry. The 
old-fashioned apparatus is being abandoned ; the 
‘open kettle” is giving way to the “‘ double effect’”’ 
and the “vacuum pan.”’ If the war had not check- 
ed the progress of the sugar industry in Louisiana, 
it would have reached a condition of advancement 
equal tO’ any sugar industry in the world. It was 
in Louisiana that Ri_uievx invented that wonder- 
ful apparatus for evaporation which made his 
name famous, and which, in more or less modi- 
fied shapes, has been adopted in all parts of the 
world where sugar is made. Doubtless at a fu- 
ture period, not by any means remote, other inven- 
tions will be produced, with the effect of greatly 
modifying the present sugar industry, which needs 
only capital to enable it to take a position in the 
very front rank of United States manufactures. 

-It is not perhaps generally known that before 
the war Louisiana produced half of the sugar 
consumed in the entire country. It is also gen- 
erally unknown that that State could in a very 
short time produce from 400,000 to 500,000 tons 
of sugar, or the half of all that is now consumed 
in the United States. There is an erroneous idea 
that the lands adapted to the cultivation of sugar- 
cane are wholly confined to a narrow strip of 
country bordering the Mexican Gulf. Now the 
fact is that the land actually planted with cane 
in Louisiana, and which last year produced nearly 
150,000 tons of sugar, constitutes at most no 
more than a fifth part of the soil suited to this 
industry. Unfortunately these lands are in great 
part subject to overflow during the inundations 
of the Mississippi; and few persons at present 
care to run the risks of cultivating them, so 
long as’ the State can not, and the general gov- 
ernment will not, take measures to confine the 
waters of the great river to their natural channel. 
All other great industrial countries—Germany, 
Austria, France—make great sacrifices in order 
to develop or preserve their national sugar in- 
dustries. The United States, on the other hand, 
not only underrate our sugar production, but even 
discourage the industry by perpetual threats of 
introducing changes in the tariff—a course which 
would probably dishearten any but Americans, 
and almost suffices to deter them from attempting 
to continue an industry neyertheless indispensa- 
ble to national prosperity. 7 
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SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


. The sun has touched his northern bound, 
And southward turns his course today ; 
The soft swect air new charm has found 
In fragrance of the new-mown hay ; 
The stalwart farmer deftly swings 
4 His glittering blade the earth ‘anear, . 
q And into swaths and windrows flings 
> The earliest harvest of the year. 


God made the country, saith the sage, 

And man has made the noisy town; 
Then be my path of pilgrimage 

’Mong clover-heads and thistle-down, 
To walk with nature hand in hand, 
In nature’s pure and simple way, 
And ’neath the elms and maples stand 
_ In fragrance of the new-mown hay. 


Now boisterous boys and romping girls 
Toss here and there the wilting grass ; 
The wanton. winds toss grass and curls, 
And-hours in toil and pleasure pass ; 
There’s laughter ringing in the air— 
But see, a shower! It comes this way. 
It clouds the sky, but now so fair, 
And perils all the new-mown hay. 


Quick! Bend to work your sinews strong, 
The growth of healthful country homes; 

Work with your might: "twill not. be long 
Before the drenching shower comes ; 

Ply fast the rake and fork, and heap 

» | The cocks that shed the rain away; 

And then to supper and to sleep, 

’Mid fragrance of the new-mown hay. 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


or “A Laoptogan,” Return oF THE 
Native,” Far From THE Mappine Crown,” ETO. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“Tm going a milking, sir,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On going out into the garden next morning, 


with a strange sense of being another person 
than herself, she beheld Jim leaning mutely over 
the gate. | 
He nodded. “Good-morning, Margery,” he 
said, civilly. 
-“ Good-morning,” said Margery, in the same 
tone. 
“I beg your pardon,” he continued. ‘“ But 
which way was you going this morning ?”’ 
: “I am not going anywhere just now, thank. 
you. But I shall go to my father’s by-and-by 
witii Edy.” . She went on with a sigh, “I have 
done what he has all along wished—that is, mar- 
ried you; and there’s no longer reason for en- 
mity atween him and me.” 
. “ True—true. Well, as I am going the same 
way, I can give you a lift in the trap, for the dis- 
tance is leng.” 

“No, thank you; I am used to walking,” she 
mid. |. . 

They remained in silence, the gate between 
them, till Jim’s convictions would apparently al- 
low him to hold his peace no longer. ‘This is 
a bad job! he murmured. 

“Tt is,”*she said, as one whose thoughts have 
only too readily been identified. “How I came 
to agree to it is more than I can tell.” And 
tears began rolling down her cheeks. 

“The blame is more mine than yours, I sup- 
pose,” he returned. “I ought to have said No, 

= and not backed up the gentleman in carrying 
| out this scheme. ’Twas his own notion entire- 
as perhaps you know. I should never have 
thought of such a plan; but he said you'd be 
willing, and that it would be all right; and I 

was too ready to believe him.” 

“The thing is, how to remedy it,” said she, 

9° , bitterly. “I helieve, of course, in your promise 

' $9 keep this private, and not to trouble me by 
calling.” 

“Certainly,” said Jim. “I don’t want to 
trouble you. As for that, why, my dear Mrs. 
Hayward—” 

“Don’t Mrs. Hayward me!” said Margery, 
sharply. “I won’t be Mrs. Hayward.” 

Jim paused. “Well, you be she by law, and 
that was all I meant,” he said, mildly. 

“TI said I would acknowledge no such thing, 

and I won’t. A thing can’t be legal when it’s 
against the wishes of the persons the laws are 
made to protect. So I beg you not to call me 
that any more.” 
' “Very well, Miss Tucker,” said-Jim, deferen- 
tially. ‘ We can live on exactly as before. We 
can’t marry anybody else, that’s true; but be- 
yond that there’s no difference, and no harm 
done. Your father ought to be told, I suppose, 
even if nobody else is. ‘It will partly reconcile 
him to you, and make your life smoother.” 

Instead of directly replying, Margery exclaim- 
ed,.in a low voice: : 

“Oh, it is a mistake; I didn’t see it all, owing 
to not having time to reflect! I agreed, thinking 
that at least I should get reconciled to father by 

! the step. But perhaps he would as soon have 
| me not married at all as married and parted. I 
must ha’ been enchanted—bewitched—when I 
gave my consent to this! I only did it to please 
that dear good dying nobleman—though why he 
should have wished it so much I can’t tell !” 
“Nor I neither,” said Jim. “ Yes, we’ve been 
fooled into it, Margery,” he said, with extraor- 
dinary gravity. “He’s had his way wi’ us, and 
now we've got to suffer for it: Being a gentle- 
man of patronage, and having bought several 
loads of lime o’ me, and having given me all that 
splendid furniture, I could hardly refuse.” 
“What, did he give you that y” 


“ Ay, sure—to help me win ye.” 

Margery covered her face with her hands; 
whereupon Jim stood up from the gate and look- 
ed critically at her. ‘’Tis a cruel conspiracy 
between you two men to—ensnare me !” she ex- 
claimed. “Why should you have done it—why 
should he have done it—when I’ve not deserved 
to be treated so! He bought the furniture, did 
he! Oh, I’ve been taken in—I’ve been wrong- 
ed!” The. grief and vexation of finding that 
| long ago, when fondly believing the Baron to 

have lover-like feelings himself for her, he was 
still conspiring to favor Jim’s suit, were more 
than she could éndure. . 

Jim with distant courtesy waited, nibbling a 
straw, till her paroxysm was over. ‘One word, 
‘Miss Tuck — Mrs.— Margery,” he then recom- 
menced, gravely. ‘ You’ll find me man enough 
‘to respect your wish, and to leave you to your- 
self—for ever and ever, if that’s all. But I’ve 
just one word of advice to render ve. That is, 
that before you go to Stickleford Dairy yourself 
you let me drive ahead and call on your father. 
He’s friends with me, and he’s not friends with 
you. I can break the news, a little at a time, 
and I think I can gain his good-will for you now, 


at all. At any count, I can hear what he’s got 
to say about ye, and come back here and tell ye.” 

She nodded a cool assent to this, and he left 
her strolling about the garden in the sunlight 
while he went on to reconnoitre as agreed. It 
must not be supposed that Jim’s dutiful echoes 
of Margery’s regret at her precipitate marriage 
were all gospel; and there is no doubt that his 
private intention, after telling the old dairyman 
what had happened, was to ask his temporary 
assent to her caprice, till, in the course of time, 
she should be reasoned out of her whims and in- 
duced to settle down with Jim in a natural man- 
ner. He had, it is true, been somewhat nettled 
by her firm objection to him, and her keen sorrow 
for what she had done to please another ; but. he 
hoped for the best. 

But, alas for the astute Jim’s calculations! He 
drove on to the dairy, whose white walls now 
gleamed in the morning sun, made fast the horse 
to a ring in the wall, and entefed the barton. Be- 
fore knocking he perceived the dairyman walking 
across from a gate in the other direction, as if he 
had just come in. Jim wentovertohim. Since 
the unfortunate incident on the morning of the 
intended wedding they had merely been on nod- 
ding terms, from a sense of awkwardness in their 
relations. 

“ What, is that thee ?” said Dairyman Tucker, 
in a voice which unmistakably startled Jim by its 
abrupt fierceness. ‘“ A pretty fellow thou be’st!” 

It was a bad beginning for the young man’s 
life as a son-in-law, and augured ill for the deli- 
cate consultation he desired. 

“* What's the matter ?” said Jim. 

“Matter! I wish some folks would burn their 
lime without burning other folks’ property along 
wi’ it. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You call yourself a man, Jim Hayward, and a 
honest lime-burner, and a respectable, market- 
keeping Christen, and yet at six o’clock this morn- 
ing, instead o’ being where you ought to ha’ been 
—at your work, there was neither vell or mark o’ 
thee to be seed !” : 

‘* Faith, I don’t know what you be raving at,” 
said Jim. 

“Why, the vlankers from thy couch heap 
blowed over upon my hay-rick, and the rick’s 


Pll tell thee what it is, young 


squeezed pocket. 
I’ve known 


man. There’s no business in ye. 


| Stickleford folk, quick and dead, for the last cou- 


ple o’ score year, and I’ve never knowed one so 
three-cunning for harm as thee, my gentleman 
lime-burner; and I reckon it one o’ the luckiest 
days o’ my life when I ’scaped having thee in my 
family. That maid of mine was right; I was 
wrong. She seed thee to be a drawlacheting 
rogue, and ’twas her wisdom to go off that morn- 
ing and get rid o’ thee. I commend her for’t, 
and I’m going to fetch her home to-morrow.” | 

“You needn’t take the trouble. She’s coming 
home along to-night of her own accord. I have 
seen her this morning, and she told me so.” 

much the better. welcome her warm. 
Nation! I'd sooner see her married to the parish 
fool than thee. Not you; you didn’t care for my 
hay. Tarrying about where you shouldn’t be, in 
bed, no doubt; that’s what you was a doing. 
Now don’t you darken my doors again, and the 
sooner you be off my bit o’ ground the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

Jim looked, as he felt, stultified. If the rick 
had been really destroyed a little blame certainly 
attached to him, but he could not understand 
how it had happened. However, blame or none, 
it was clear he could not, with any self-respect, 
declare himself to be this peppery old gaffer’s 
son-in-law in the face of such an attack as this. 

For months—almost years—the one transac- 
tion that had seemed necessary to com these 
two families satisfactorily was Jim’s union with 
Margery. No sooner had it been completed than 
it appeared on all sides as the gravest mishap for 
both. Stating coldly that he would discover how 
much of the accident was to be attributed to his 
negligence, and pay the damage, he went out of 
the barton and returned the way he had come. 

Margery had been keeping a lookout for him, 
particularly wishing him not to enter the house, 
lest others should see the seriousness of their in- 
terview ; and as soon as she heard wheels she 
went to the gate, which was out of view. 

“Surely father has been speaking roughly to 
you!” she said, on seeing his face. 

“‘Not the least doubt that he hev,” said Jim. 

- “ But is he still a with me ?” 
“ Not in the least. He’s waiting to welcome ye.” 
“ Ah! because I’ve married you.” 


He’s jawed me up hill and down. He hates me; 


and for your sake I have not explained a word.” 


even though the wedding be no natural wedding- 


burnt to ashes; and all to come out o’ my well- - 


“ Because he thinks you have not married me !~ 


Margery looked toward home with a sad, severe 
gaze. “ Mr. Hayward,” she said, “ we have made a 
great mistake, and we are in a strange position.” 

“True; but Pll tell ye what, mistress, I won’t 
stand—” He stopped suddenly. “ Well, well; 
I’ve promised,” he quietly added. 

‘“‘We must suffer for our mistake,” she went 
on. ‘The way to suffer least is to keep our own 
counsel on what happened last evening, and not 
to meet. I must now return to my father.” 

He inclined his head in indifferent assent, and 
she went in-doors, leaving him there. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Marcery returned home, as she had decided, 
and resumed her old life at Stickleford. And 
seeing her father’s animosity toward Jim, she 
told him not a word of the marriage. 

Her inner life, however, was not what it once 
had been. She had suffered a mental and emo- 
tional displacement—a shock, which had set a 
shade of astonishment on her face as a perma- 
nent thing. 

Her indignation with the Baron for collusion 
with Jim, at first bitter, lessened with the lapse 
of a few weeks, and at length vanished in the in- 
terest of some tidings she received one day. — 

The Baron was not dead, but he was no longer 
at the Lodge. To the surprise of the physicians, 
a sufficient improvement had taken place in hi 
condition to permit of his removal before the 
cold weather came. His desire for removal had 
been such, indeed, that it was advisable to carry 
it out at almost any risk. The plan adopted had 
been to have him borne on-men’s shoulders in a 
sort of palanquin to the shore, a distance of only 
a few miles, where a steam-yacht lay awaiting 
him in a little cove. By this means the noise 
and jolting of a carriage, and several miles of 
turnpike-road, were avoided. The singular pro- 
cession over the fields took place at night, and 
was witnessed by but few people, one being a 
laboring-man, who described the scene to Mar- 
gery. When the sea-side was reached a long 
narrow gangway was laid from the deck of the 
yacht to the shore, which was so steep in the 
cove as to allow the yacht to lie quite near. The 
men, with their burden, ascended by the light of 
lanterns, the sick man was laid in the cabin, and 
as soon as his bearers had returned to the shore 
the gangway was removed, a rope was heard 
skirring over wood in the darkness, the yacht | 
quivered, started her wheels, spread her woven 
wings to the air, and moved away through the 
miniature pillars of Hercules which formed the 
mouth of the cove. Soon she was but a small 
shapeless phantom upon the wide breast of the 


sea. 
_It was said that the yacht was bound for Al- 
ers. | 


When the inimical autumn and winter weather | 


came on, Margery wondered if he were still alive. 
The house being shut up, and the servants gone, 
she had no means of knowing, till, on a particu- 
lar Saturday, her father drove her-to market. 
Here, in attending to his business, he left her to 
herself for a while. Walking in a quiet street 
in the professional quarter of the town, she saw 
coming toward herghe solicitor who had been 
present at the wedding, and who had acted for 
the Baron in various small local matters during 
his brief residence at the 

She reddened to peony hues, averted her eyes, 
and would have passed him. But he crossed over 
and barred the pavement, and when she met his 
glance he was looking with friendly severity at 
her. The street was quiet, and he said in a low 


voice, “‘ How’s the husband ?” 
slight relief. “Then it can’t— Is he a young 


“T don’t know, sir,” said she. 

“What! and are your stipulations about se- 
crecy and separate living still in force ?” 

“ They will always be,” she replied, decisively. 
“ Mr. Hayward and I agreed on the point, and we 
have not the slightest wish to change the ar- 
rangement.” 

“H’m. Then ’tis Miss Tucker to the world, 
Mrs. Hayward to me and one or two others only.” 

Margery nodded. Then she nerved herself by . 
an effort, and though blushing painfully asked, 
“May I put one question, sir. Is the Baron 
dead ?” 

“He is dead to you and to all of us. Why 
should you ask ?” Saeed 

“Because if he’s alive, I am sorry married 
James Hayward. If he is dead,I do not much 
mind my marriage.” 

“T repeat, he is dead to you,” said the lawyer, 
emphatically. “Ill tell you all I know. My 
professional services for him ended with his de- 
parture from this place; but I think I should 
have heard from him if he had been alive still. 
I have heard not at all; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the nature of his illness, leaves no 
doubt in my mind that he is dead.” 

Margery sighed, and thanking the lawyer she 
left him with a tear for the Baron in her eye. 
After this incident she became more restful; and 
the time drew on for her periodical visit to her 
grandmother. 

A few days subsequent to her arrival her aged 
relative asked her to go with a message to the | 
gardener at Mount Lodge (who still lived on 
there, keeping the grounds in order for the land- 
lord). Margery hated that direction now, but she 
went. The lodge, which she saw over the trees, 
was to her like a skull from which the warm and — 
living flesh had vanished. It was twilight by 
the time she reached the cottage at the bottom 
of the Lodge garden, and the room being illu-. 
minated within, she saw through the window a 
woman she had never seen before. She was 
dark, and rather handsome, and when Margery 
knocked she opened the door. It was the gar- 
dener’s widowed daughter, who had been advised 
to make friends with Margery. : 


She now found her opportunity. Margery’s 


man used to say—there, tis just the same. 


s00n 


errand was soon completed, the young widow, to 
her surprise, treating her with preternatural re- 


spect, and afterward offering to accompany her 
home. Margery was not sorry to have a com- 
panion in the gloom, and they walked on together. 


~The widow, Mrs. Peach, was demonstrative and 


confidential, and told Margery all about herself. 
She had come quite recently to live with her fa- © 
ther—during the Baron’s illness, in fact—and 
her husband had been captain of a ketch. 

“T saw you one morning, ma’am,” she said. 
** But you didn’t see me. It was when you were 
crossing the hill in sight of the Lod You 
looked at it, and sighed. ’Tis the lot of widows 
to sigh, ma’an, is it not ?” Pech 

“ Widows—yes, I suppose; but what do you 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Peach lowered her voice. “I can’t say 
more, ma’am, with proper respect. But there 


| 8eems to be no question of the poor Baron’s 


death; and though these foreign princes can 
take (as my husband used to tell me) what they 
call left-handed wives, and leave them behind 
when they go abroad, widowhood is widowhood, 
left-handed or right. And really, to be the left-_ 
handed wife of a foreign baron is nobler than to 
be married all round to a common man. You'll 
excuse my freedom, ma’am; but being a widow 
myself, | have pitied you from my heart; so 
young as you are, and having to keep it a secret, 
and (excusing me) having no money out of his 
vast riches because ’tis swallowed up by Baroness 
Number One.” 

Now Margery did not understand a word more 
of this than the bare fact that Mrs. Peach sus- 
pected her to be the Baron’s unendowed widow, 
and such was the milkmaid’s nature that she 
did not distinctly deny the widow’s impeachment. 
The latter continued : 

‘* But ah, ma’am, all your troubles are straight 
backward in your memory, while I have troubles 
before as well as grief behind.” 

“What may they be, Mrs. Peach?” inquired 
Margery, with a slight air of the Baroness. 

The other dropped her voice to revelation 
tones: “I have been forgetful enough of my 
first man to lose my heart to a second !” 

“You shouldn’t do that—it is wrong. You 
should control your feelings.” 2 

‘“* But how am I to control my feelings ?” 

“ By going to your dead husband’s grave, and 


things of that sort.” 


“Do you go to your dead husband’s grave ?”’ 

“ How can I go to Algiers ?” 

“Ah, too true! Well, I’ve tried everything 
to cure myself—read the words against it, and 
all sorts. But avast, my shipmate !—as my poor 
In 
short, I’ve made up my mind to encourage the 
new one. ’Tis flattering that I, a new-comer, 
should have been found out by a young man so 
“Who is he?” said Margery, listlessly. 

“A master lime-burner.” 
“A master lime-burner ?” 
“That’s his profession. He’s a partner-in-co., 


doing very well indeed.” - 


“But what’s his name ?”” 

“T don’t like to tell you his name, fog, though 
tis night, that covers all shamefacedness, my 
face is as hot as a ’Talian iron, I declare! Do 


you just feel it.” 


Marge 


ry put her hand on Mrs. Peach’s face, 
and, sure enough, hot it was. 


“Does he come 


courting ?” she asked, quickly. 


“Well, only in the way of business. He 


never comes unless lime is wanted in the neigh- 
borhood. He’s in the Yeomanry, too, and will 
look very fine when he comes out in his regi- 
-mentals for drill in May.” 


“Oh, in the Yeomanry,” she said, with a 


man ?” 

“Yes, junior partner-in-co.” 

The description had an odd resemblance to 
Jim, of whom Margery had not heard a word for 
months. He had promised silence and absence, 


} and had fulfilled his promise literally, with a 


gratuitous addition that was rather amazing, if, 
indeed, it were Jim whom the widow loved. One 
point in the description puzzled Margery: Jim 
was not in the Yeomanry, unless, by a surprising 
development of enterprise, he had entered it re- 
cently. 
' At parting, Margery said, with an interest 
quite tender: “I should like to see you again, 
Mrs. Peach, and hear of your attachment. When 
can youcall?” 

“Oh, any time, ma’am, I’m sure, if you think 
I am good enough.” | 

“Indeed I do, Mrs. Peach. Come as soon as 
you’ve seen the lime-burner again.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


SEEING that Jim lived five miles from the wid- 
ow, Margery was rather surprised, and even felt 
a slight sinking of the heart, when her new ac- 
quaintance appeared at her door so soon as the 
evening of the following Monday. She asked 
Margery to walk out with her, which the young 
woman readily did. 

“T am come at once,” said the widow, breath- 
lessly, as soon as they were in the lane, “for it 
is so exciting that I can’t keep it. I must tell it 
to somebody, if only a bird, or a cat, or a gar- 
den snail.” 

“ What is it ?” asked her companion, eagerly. 

“ve pulled grass from my husband’s grave 
to cure it, wove the blades into true-lover’s- 
knots, took off my shoes upon the sod; but 
avast! my shipmate.” 

“Upon the sod—why ?” 

“To feel the damp earth he’s in, and make 
the sense of it enter my soul. But,no. It has 
swelled to a head: he is going to meet me at the 
Yeomanry review.” 

“The master lime-burner ?” 

The widow nodded. 

“ When is it to be?” — 

“To-morrow. He looks so lovely in his ac- 
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coutrements! He’s such a splendid soldier! 
_ That was the last straw that kindled my soul to 

say yes. He’s home from Casterbridge for a 
night between the drills,” continued Mrs. Peach. 
“He goes back to-morrow morning for the re- 
view, and when it’s over he’s going to meet me. 
... But, guide my heart, there he is !” 

Her exclamation had rise in the sudden ap- 

of a brilliant red uniform through the 
trees, and the tramp of a horse carrying the 
wearer thereof. In another hailf-minute the mil- 
itary gentleman, whoever he might be, would 
have turned the corner and faced them. 

“He'd better not see me; he’ll think I know 
too much,” said Margery, precipitately. “Tl 
go up here.” 

The widow, whose thoughts had evidently been 
of the same cast, seemed much relieved to see 
Margery disappear in the plantation, in the midst 
of a spring chorus of birds. Once among the 
trees, Margery turned her head, and before she 
could see the rider’s person she ized the 
horse as Tony, the lightest of three that Jim and 
his partner owned, for the purpose of carting 
out lime to their customers. __ 

Jim, then, had joined the Yeomanry since his 
estrangement. from Margery. A man who had 
worn the Queen’s uniform for seven days only 
could not be expected to look as if it were a part 
of his person, in the manner of long-trained sol- 
diers; but he was a well-formed young fellow, 
and of an age when few positions come amiss to 
one who has the capacity to adapt himself to 
circumstances, 

Meeting the blushing Mrs. Peach (whom Mar- 
gery in her mind sternly denied the right to 
blush at all), Jim alighted and moved on with 
her, probably at Mrs. Peach’s own suggestion ; 
so that what they said, how long they remai 
together, and how they parted, Margery knew 
not. She might have known some of these 
things by waiting ; but the presence of Jim had 
bred in her heart a sudden disgust for the widow, 
and a general sense of discomfiture. She went 
away in an opposite direction, turning her head 
and saying to the unconscious Jim, “There’s a 
fine rod in pickle for you, my gentleman, if you 
carry out that pretty scheme!” 

Jim’s military coup had decidedly astonished 
her. What he might do next she could not con- 
jecture. The idea of his doing anything suffi- 
giently brilliant to arrest her attention would 
have seemed ludicrous, had not Jim, by entering 
the Yeomanry, revealed a capacity for dadting 
exploits which made it unsafe to predicate any 
limitation to his powers. 

Margery was now absolutely excited. The sly 
daring of the wretched Jim in bursting into scar- 
let amazed her as much as his doubtful acquaint- 
anceship with the demonstrative Mrs. Peach. To 
go to that review, to watch the pair, to eclipse 
Mrs. Peach in brilliancy, to meet and pass them 
in withering contempt—if she only could do it! 
But, alas! she was a forsaken woman. “If the 
Baron were alive, or in England,” she saig to 
herself (for sometimes she thought he might pos- 
sibly be alive), “and he were to take me to this 
review, wouldn’t I show that forward Mrs. Peach 
what a lady is like, and keep among the select 
company, and not mix with the common people 
at all!” | 

It might at first sight be thought that the best 
course for Margery at this juncture would have 
been to go to Jim, and nip the intrigue in the 
bud without further scruple. But her own dec- 
laration in after-days was that whoever could say 
that was far from realizing her situation. It was 
hard to break such ice as divided their two lives 
now, and to attempt it at that moment was a too 
humiliating proclamation of defeat. The only 
plan she could think of—perhaps not a wise one 
in the cir tances—was to go to the review 
herself, and be the gayest there. 

A method of doing this with some propriety 
soon occurred to her. She dared not ask her 
father, who scorned to waste time in sight-see- 
ing, and whose animosity toward Jim knew no 
abatement; but she might call on ber old ac- 
quaintance Mr.’ Vine, Jim’s partner, who would 
probably be going with the rest of the holiday 
folk, and ask if she might accompany him in his 
spring trap. She had no sooner perceived the 
feasibility of this than she decided to call upon 
the old man early the next morning. 


(TO BE CONTLNUED.] 


TENEMENT-HOUSES IN SUMMER. 


Tue “ poor Jew” quarter of New York has been 
for many years on the East side of the town above 
and not far frem Grand Street, and it has been a 
veritable Ghetto. Since the persecutions in Rus- 
sia have brought so many Polish and Russian 
Jews to our shores this quarter has scarcely been 
extended ; it has merely been more and more 
densely packed. Landlords are averse to devot- 
ing any new buildings to the accommodation of 
this particular class of tenantry. It is difficult to 
get tenants of any other class or nationality to 
inhabit the same buildings which they occupy or 
which they have occupied. They are not very 
“good tenants” even from the tenement-house 
owner’s point of view. They pay more for their 
wretched quarters in proportion to the invest- 
ment than tenants of a higher class pay. for bet- 
ter quarters ; but that is an incident of tenement- 
house property in all districts. It may be said, 
in fact, that the lower we go in the social scale, 
the greater the profit the consumer has to pay. 
People who buy coal by the ton have very little 
notion of the enormously enhanced price which 
taped have to pay who buy it by the bucket. 

same thing is true of provisions, and the 
same thing is eminently true of rent. In addi- 
tion to the exaction made of these poor Jews be- 
cause they are poor, there is an additional exac- 
tion made because are Jews. This means 


restricted in comparison with the and 
that the landlord has to put coco? yt. 
an increased rent because this occupancy disqual- 
ifies his property from any other occupancy. The 
consequence is that tenants are more closely pack- 
ed in this Jewish quarter than anywhere else. 
The people are. very miserly as well as very poor, 
and they sublet and take “ boarders” in quarters 
not spacious enough to give room for their own 
families. One would as soon think of opening 
a dog-kennel for a boarding-house as some of the 
“apartments” which are actually turned to that 
use. Some of the boarding-houses, which are also 
the workshops alike of the families and the board- 
ers, are cellars, lighted only by the openings in 
the end on the street. In winter, when the keen 
air makes its way into these places in spite of all 
that their inmates can do, and when they really 
find comfort in the constant proximity which 
makes their animal heat available to each other 
as a substitute for fuel, the condition is horrible 
enough. But in summer what is to be thought 
of it, especially when we add to what has already 
been said that their tenements are wretchedly ill- 
contrived as regards light and air, even if they 
were. not occupied by a fourth part of the num- 
ber which now crowd them; that they have no 
notion of the sanitary uses of air, or of water, or 
of soap; and that their standard of personal de- 
cency in other ways is as modest as their stand- 
ard of personal cleanliness ? 

The one redeeming point, if that is not too 
strong a term, about these wretched people is 
their industry and their miserliness. They seem 
to be satisfied with their surroundings, but they 
are certainly not satisfied with their condition, 
and are struggling mightily by working early and 
late, and saving out of the smali pay they receive 
from the serving in various industries at which 
they keep themselves busy, to escape from it. 
When they succeed in accumulating capital 
enough they set up shops of their own in some 
other quarter of the city, or outside of the city. 
But their discontent is evidently not with the 
filthy surroundings of their life, since they might 
improve these at a very little trouble and no ex- 
pense, but only with its precariousness. What 
they seek is not greater comfort, but greater se- 
curity. And they carry with them wherever they 
go the degrading habits they have formed, and 
their acquiesence in these habits. If you do not 
mind living in a sty, you are a pig. 

These poor Jews constitute, perhaps, the most 
degraded class of the tenement-house population 
of New York, and their wretched condition appeals 
forcibly not only to the eye and other senses, but to 
the mind as well. But they are only removed in 
degree, and not very far even in degree, from 
much larger classes of the population which 
crowds tlie east side and the extreme west side 
also of the city. Business men whose daily walks 
and rides take them only between down-town and 
Brooklyn, or the central part of the upper city, 
know only a small part of New York. The old 
saying that half the world knows not how the 
other half lives is much less than the truth con- 
cerning New York. The educated and well-to-do 
know nothing about the lives of three-quarters, 
or a still greater proportion, of their fellow-citi- 
zens. The Second Avenue elevated road gives 
its passengers a glimpse of the fringe of the ten- 
ement-house population, but it is only of the 
fringe. Let whoever wishes to know more about 
it explore this Jewish quarter for himself, or walk 
from Stewart's store eastward through Tenth 
Street to the East River, or perambulate the re- 
gion about Canal Street and the North River. If 
he be a person of public spirit or of sensibility 
he will conclude that something ought to be done 
about it. 

It is obviously true that the public ought not 
to permit places unfit for human habitation to 
built and offered for rent. And the great major- 
ity of the tenement-houses in New York are un- 
fit for human habitation, as being places in which 
it is impossible to preserve physical or moral 
health. The detestable rookeries like the one 
exhibited in our illustration are not separated 
by a great gulf from the next most detestable, 
nor these from the next, and so on. The con- 
ditions merge into each other by imperceptible 
gradations. It can be said with confidence that: 
not one tenement-house in a hundred is fit to live 
in. The lower we go in the social scale the more 
insensible people are to the requirements of 
health and decency, and the less capable of en- 
forcing even what they may regard as essential 
to these. And it is in tenement-houses, it should 
never be forgotten, that the numerical majority 
of the inhabitants and the voters of New York 
live. 

In apartment-houses of the better class it is 

ized as absolutely essential that there 
should be no living-rooms which do not open di- 
rectly upon the outer air. This is a fundament- 
al sanitary requirement, and as such ought to be 
enforced in dwellings of all classes, the more rig- 
idly, indeed, in dwellings in which the space is 
necessarily contracted and crowded by reason of 
the poverty of the tenants. And how many tene- 
ment-houses are there in New York in which 
this condition is fulfilled? One per cent. would 
be a very extravagant estimate. In truth, such 
tenement-houses as are fit to live in have been 
built, like the block on First Avenue at Seven- 
ty-second Street, and like the houses now build- 
ing, or lately completed, on the property of Trin- 
ity Church, on the west side, by owners who had 
something else in view besides the extraction of 
the utmost cent of income from the investment. 

Nevertheless, these public-spirited and excel- 
lent enterprises have vindicated themeelves finan- 
cially as well as in other respects. It is demon- 
strated that it will pay to build tenement-houses 
that are fit to live in, and therefore it will be 
no hardship to compel all builders of tenement- 
houses to do what some builders of tenement- 
houses find profit as well as satisfaction of con- 


they 
that the supply of.dwellings for them is unusually , 


| science in doing. Meanwhile the common build- 


er of tenement-houses goes on in, the same old 
rut, sometimes varying his brick box lighted at 
the ends, and unlighted and unventilated for two- 
thirds of its depth, by sinking a “shaft” in the 
centre, which amounts to nothing at all for light, 
and to very little for air, and which serves as a 
receptacle for all the rubbish from the rooms 
which open on it. The builder of tenement 
houses is probably no greedier than other men, 
but he does seem to be considerably stupider. 
It is not to save himself money that he goes on 
in his old ways, but to save himself the trouble 
of thinking, or of employing an intelligent archi- 
tect to do his thinking for him. There is no rea- 
son why he should longer be suffered to save 
himself this trouble at the cost of the physical 
and moral welfare of his tenants. He will vehe- 
mently oppose any change in the present build- 
ing law which will compel him to build healthful 
houses. The more reason is there why an or- 
ganized effort should be made by those who see 
what mischief he -is doing to compel a change. 
Under Professor CHaNpDLER’s administration the 
influence of the Board of Health was steadily ex- 
erted not only to enforce the existing law, but to 
bring about the enactment of a better; and we 
trust the same thing may be said of the depart- 
ment under his successor. At any rate no New- 
Yorker can devote himself to 4 better cause than 
to the improvement of the New York tenement- 
house system, which in its present condition is a 
public nuisance, a public scandal, and a public 
danger. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir seems that the toy pistol did not enter this 
year into the celebration of Independence-day 
with its wonted enthusiasm. The time having 
arrived for lock-jaw to supervene, comparatively 
few fatal cases are reported. Maybe the toy 
pistol will have disappeared, and the tin horn 
have gone to meet it, by the time the bicenten- 
nial comes around. 

Watering - place correspondents are writing 
about the: dudes whom they see. One of these 
writers claims to have seen a dude surprised at 
the outlandish appearance of another dude. The 
first-mentioned creature couldn’t have been a 
dude, for dudes are never surprised. 


Nearly all the recent noteworthy achievements 
in photography have been made by amateurs. 
This is true especially in respect to instantane- 
ous photography, the photographing of celestial 
bodies, and the use of the camera for obtaining 
views of inaccessible terrestrial objects. Many 
valuable photographs of peaks in thé Alps which 
can not be reached have been obtained recently 
by members of the Alpine clubs, who now carry 
photographic apparatus as part of their outfit. 


In the course of the recent inquiry as to the 
loss of the United States ship Ashuelot in Chi- 
nese waters, one of the firemen, who had stood 
nobly at his post, was asked: 

“ When and how did you leave the ship?” 

“‘T did not leave her at all,” he replied, with in- 
dignation ; “she left me.” 

Not many weeks ago surprise was produced 
throughout the country by favorable reports as 
to this year’s peach crop, which undoubtedly 
emanated from the peach-growing regions. An 
explanation was offered in these columns to the 
effect that cheering reports might have been 
allowed to go out in order that the bad news of 
a later day should fall with the more crushing 
effect. A Wilmington (Delaware) dispatch of 


July 13 is quoted: “ Dispatches to The Every 
Evening, from nearly all parts of the peningula, 
report that the peach crop has felt the effect of 
the June fall of young fruit with more than usual 
severity.” It is added, by way of consolation, 
that the yield may be from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of a full crop. 


An Ohio man who chased a burglar till the 
fugitive plunged into a river and was drowned 
has been indicted for murder in the first degree 
in not having gone to the drowning man’s res- 
cue. The action of the Grand Jury occasions 
some surprise, inasmuch as the man’s course 
would have been held justifiable if he had shot 


and killed the criminal before he reached the 


river. 


The Colored Press Convention, which met re- 


cently in St. Louis, adopted a resolution urging 
that ‘“‘negro” should be written and printed with 
a capital ‘‘N.” Unlike the question as to two 
“‘g’s” this question is one of typography princi- 
pally. j 


“ Mother, may I go out to swim ?” is a fashion- 
able request in Washington this summer, accord- 
ing to a correspondent in that city. The West 
End beau sends a perfumed note to his lady-love, 
asking for the pleasure of her company at the 
natatorium, where semi-weekly soirees are held. 
The place is brightly lighted by gas jets, and a 
band is playing. Around the swinfming basin 
are broad balconies, with opera chairs for the 


| “wall-flowers” who do not swim. Beau and 


belle meet in their bathing suits on the spring- 
board at the head of the bath, and “away they 
go with a plunge in concert.” The writer says 
that this form of entertainment is all the rage, 
and that “nothing else commands the attention 
of the quality folk who have nothing to do ex- 
cept amuse themselves with some new thing.” 


“Six cigars for a quarter can’t be beet,” says 
an east-side sign. They can be cabbage, how- 
ever. 


Persons of moderate means who occupy apart- 
ments above the first floor will spare themselves 
considerable annoyance and a little expense if, 
on returning from their summer vacations, they 
keep their baggage checks in their pockets in- 
stead of delivering them to the brisk young men 
who go through the trains as they approach the 
city. The companies which these young men 
represent agree to deliver trunks for forty cents 
apiece, but their drivers refuse to carry baggage 
upstairs. The drivers evidently are so instructed 
by their superiors, for threats to report their re- 
fusal at the office of the company are met with 


-impertinence. For a “tip” of twenty-five cents 


they will usually carry a trunk up to its owner’s 
apartments. Persons returning to the city should 
pack in their hand-bags such articles as will en- 
able them to wait for their trunks till the day after 
their arrival, unless they can time their return 
so that it shall be before evening, and should 
give their checks to a licensed expressman, who 
will deliver the trunks on any floor for fifty cents 
apiece. When starting for the country it is well 
enough to employ the baggage transfer compa- 
nies, for they are compelled to take baggage from 
the floor on which they find it. If all persons 
who have once suffered annoyance through the 
refusal of the companies to fully carry out their 
agreements as to the delivery of baggage would 
patronize individual expressmen when they re- 
turn from the country this summer, it would not 
be long before all the companies would instruct 
their drivers to carry trunks to any desired floor. 
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THE SPARROWS MUST GO! 
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“TOM THUMB.” 


Peorpte well advanced in middle age count 
among the earliest of their recollections the sight 
of Tom Thumb, whose real name was Cuarigs §, 
Srratron. What a thrilling sight it was when 
the two black Shetland ponies—equuncules as he 
was a homunculus—and attached to a proportion- 
able coachlet, with a small boy on the box and 
another swinging bebind, pattered furiously 
through the main street and up to the place of 
exbibition, which in the present writer’s time and 
place was the Town-hall, and then from inside the 
gilded nutshell was extracted the colonel, so to 
say, only he was already a general—General Tom 
Thumb! The large man who took out the little 
man so carefully must have been Mr. Barnum 
himself, unless it was a still larger man whom 
he had. cunningly retained to heighten the force 
of contrast and to belittle the atomy. The dap- 
per pink and white little man swung his laced 
cocked hat as he sat in the arms of the attendant 
giant and was borne upstairs, whither the juvenile 
crowd surged after him. The “entertainment” 
was artfully contrived by the cunning Mr. Bar- 
num 80 that Tom should continually be looked at 
. through the large end of the telescope. Nothing 
of it abides with this reminiscent save the funny 
little squeak in which the little man sang his little 
song, and a faint suspicion of “sword exercise.” 

Tom was born in 1837, and he must have been 
twelve or thirteen at the date of these reminis- 
cences, although on the bills he continued to with- 
stand the ravages of time, and to remain station- 
ary at the interesting age of eleven for an uncon- 
seionable number of years. He had already, in 
1844, visited England, and fascinated the Queen, 
the period of whose own keenest personal interest 
in small humanity covered those years, the Crown 
Princess of Prussia being two years or so the 
General’s junior. Tom brought home with him 
and exhibited several mementos of the royal in- 
terest, as well as other tokens of having achieved 
i European reputation. Tom was very little in 
those days, and very graceful and pretty, being a 
man in little, without the excesses and deform- 
ities of shape that disfigure most dwarfs, and Mr. 
Barxum showed his usual insight into the weaker 
parts of our nature by dating Tom at eleven until 
that fiction became too wildly improbable. Aft- 
erward Tom broadened in person and reddened in 
face, and even grew a little, and was much less 
attractive as an object of virtu than he had been. 
Hlis marriage to Miss Warren, five years his 
junior, and some inches his minor, was cele- 
brated twenty years ago, and thenceforward he 
occupied himself in taking care of and increasing 
his possessions, allowing nothing to interfere with 
this purpose, not even his favorite sport of yacht- 
ing, which he pursued with an eye to business, and 
on one occasion proposed to exchange his fast 
sloop fora small steamer, upon the ground that he 
could make this latter craft pay for herself by 
towing vessels in and out of Bridgeport Harbor. 

It was not Tom’s diminutiveness alone that put 


him so high up—that is, so low down—in the 
annals of dwarfdom, but his prettiness, bright- 
ness, and . Above all it was his felicity in 
falling in with Barnum. 


A NEWSBOYS’ PICNIC. 


_ ALMmost everybody has heard of the “ Fresh- 
air Fund” which the New York Zribwne is raising 
for the purpose of taking poor boys and girls out 
into the count.y, but not so many know about 
the scheme of a kind-hearted newspaper publish- 
er of Wilmington, Delaware, for giving enjoyment 
to the newsboys of that city. 

The newsboys there, no doubt, are better off 
than in New York. Most of them have homes 
and fathers and mothers; and a trip to the coun- 
try or the sea is perhaps less of a novelty to them 
thaa it is to the little waifs who sell papers around 


. the New York ferries. But they enjoyed the pros- 


ts of a picnic all the same; and when they were 
told they might get free tickets for an excursion 


down the bay at the office of the Wilmington Morn-_ 
ing News, they flocked to the piace, and in a little - 


while had quite used up the ticket man’s stock. 
Then they formed into line, with a band ahead, 
and marched delightedly down to the boat. 

One would think that newsboys were too smart 
to get left; but as the boat drifted out from the. 
dock one little fellow appeared on the string-piece 
bathed in tears. It was a pity that he must stay 
behind, but the boat could not be put back; and 
as the revolving wheels carried it further and fur- 
ther out into the stream the sorrowful little fig- 


ure grew less and less distinct. It was afterward 


learned that to make up for his disappointment 
a gentleman offered to take him on an excursion 
all by himself. 

After an hour’s sail the company was landed 
at Pennsgrove to wait for another steamer, which 
should convey it to the picnic ground. Here the 
boys improved the opportunity to take a swim, 
and presently the whole ninety of them were bob- 
bing around in the water like ducks. At ten 
o’clock they were again on their way, and at one 
they had come to Bombay Hook, where they were 
to have dinner. While waiting for this the boys 
sharpened their appetites by another swim. 

One who has never seen newsboys eat can hard- 
ly imagine the extent of their appetites in the face 
of a tempting meal. -Lamb and pease, oyster pie 
and chicken, tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes, and 
huckleberry pie, disappeared with frightful rapid- 
ity, until even the caterer became alarmed as to 
whether he should have enough. But the provi- 
sions held out, and the boys’ hunger was at length 
appeased. To complete their satisfaction the ar- 
rival of the ice-cream man only was needed. 


. When he appeared the troop charged upon him 
with wild shrieks, and in a few minutes had re-_ 


lieved him of his burden. Then, with the peace 


of mind that accompanies a fully satisfied appe-. 


tite, they settled down for the trip home, where 
they finally arrived at eight o’vlock in the evening. 


: 


- 
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TCO MUCH SWING. 
THE AT THE HOOK: 


ras -RUSH FOR. CREAM . 


A NEWSBOYS’ PICNIC, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE.—Drawn sy A. B. Frost. 


UY MU Mi 
a” 
THE LATE “TOM THUMB.”—Puorocrariurp sy Booarprs. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 


De. Wm. P. Crorurer, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “‘I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who i was a hard student, 
for eT extreme nervousness, etc. He re- 


ports "—[{ Adv.) 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Tue Kastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lista, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorte east of 


* ton will be mailed free to any address on eee ade.) to 


Lvoivs Tortie, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.) 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Bornetr’s 
Cocoatns. The superiority of Buranett’s FLavorine 
Extracts consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—(Adv.) 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND. 


‘‘Ir is as near fairyland, oe as any place in | 


this part of the world.”—J. 

‘he odor of new-mown hay, the perfume of count- 
lesa roses, the soft breeze, the trim lawns, and the well- 
kept paths appeal to the visitors.—N. Y. Tribune. | 

teamers leave Pier 18, North River, and Foot of 33d 
St., East River, and Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn.—[Adv.] 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


- Larerst mountain house in the world. Open June 
26th to October. Accessible by all rail route within 
haif mile of hotel, via the New Kaaterskill Railroad. 
Address, E. A. Kaaterskill P.O., N.Y. 


GRAY HAIR 
Turned to its natural color, pimples and blotches 
9 a by using Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment. 
War for 36 years, and | shag harmless. It 
also prevents the ole from falling out. Sold by all 
the druggista; 25 and 50 cents.—[{Adv.]} 


ARTIFICIAL FOOD, flesh and heat producing, 

with a proper d of mineral elements, is found in 

Mellin’s Food. others wishing robust infants should 

not fail to test this article, which is highly jonfied ty 

— physicians as the best substitute ever offe 
ruggists have it.—{Adv.] 


Ana@ostvna Bitters were prepared by Pr. J. G. B. 
Sizerrt for his private use. Their reputation is such 
to-day that they have become generally known as the 
best appetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits. Ask 
your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J B. Sirerrt & Sons.—[Adv.] 


Hatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
raae} Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, meats, &c. 
—|([Ade. 


C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N. Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{Adv. } 


Dr. Fenner’s St. Virvs Danor Srrciria.—One bot- 
tle always cures. Circular, Fredonia, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum-or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


_ Rorat Bauine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


DESK 


Si00ANTI STYLOGRAPHSiso 


SIZE. 


m, 
Fitted with vith Paliadiam Pen, iridium-pointed, $2.50. 
N.B.—It 1s net a Stylograph or point-writer, butatrue PEN «:th 
mibs, suit all writers, be used for shorthand or sign:-turcs. 
y be and of all Stationers.. Sole Licensces and Manufacturers, 
“T) THOS. cA RUE co. TN 


RisS.&m NEW YOR 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


T A Mi A R refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


_ bile, headache, hemorrhoide, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
N re by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Classe 
de ja Facnité de Paria, 
27, rne Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
the aenal purgatives, is agreeable t 
produces irritation. 
$5 {0 fo $20 per hee at home. Samples worth $5 free, free, 


Pharmacien de 1'¢ 
G R | LLOR TAMAR, unlike pills and 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LUNBBORG’s PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND care NIEL ROSE. 


Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, @ 
most excelient article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
& 


IN PREPARATION, — 


Cigarette, 


CLOTH OF GOLD, 


By Wm. 8. Kimball & Co. (STRAIGHT MESH), 
WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


Vehicle made, 
one per- 


AX 


shorten 
they c Equally coun 
roads and Abe of Manufactured 
H ENRY TIMKEN 
Paten T. LOUIS, MO. 


ABBOTT BUGGY 


THE AMERICAN 
Double Action Revolver, 


$2, 38 and 44 Calibres, not sold at retail 
by the manufacturers, — by the Gun 
them by HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON. Worcester, Mass., also mannfactu- 
rers of the celebrated Automatic Hammerless Guns. 


7 wD) A WEEK. “$12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


KAHNWEILER’S 


IMPROVED PATENT 


CORK LIFE-PRESERVER, 


ing. Ie easily adjusted. 

Any person can learn to 

swim in a very short time. 

Can be worn under ‘the 

bathing-suit without being 
noticed. Assorted sizes 
for Ladies and Children. 
= Price $1.50 ; any size muiied 
or expressed on receipt of 
$2.00. 


—= KAHNWEILER, 


146 Worth 8t., N. ¥. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Jonrnal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink — the 


Label. This caution wing to 
various oe and inferior subst tates being 
in the marke 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the U rites ‘States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fencharch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & A gg 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & 
THURBER & COo., W. H. SCHISF & Co. 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 


BRUSHES 


JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer p= Importer. 


Peck & Snyder's 


- CELEBRATED 


STATEN ISLAND 
‘Tennis Racguet. 


Used by all experts. 


Complete Catalogue 
\ on application. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, and 130 Nassau St., New York. 


SX MAAK RW NN SQ SS WW 


RNS ANN AN 


for Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes 
and overcomes Flatulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as or to any prescription 
known W me.” i. A. ARCHER, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, ma es them’ sl 
Tis Castor 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colle, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


Sour Stom Colds, a 
But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine 8 
Castor Oil and 


Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- | 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


in fine Pot 


lanted any time from July 15th 


to September Sth? will ive a full 


At 
cultural 
>traw 


e June, 1888, Exhibition of the 
jet , we were awarded 
Circular of the 


“CREAM” 


ofthe Varieties for 188%, including the new and fam- 
ous **JERSEY QUEEN,” together with our certain 
wad vines method of culture, sent to all applicants 


free of charge, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


For Swimming and. Boat- | 


Mo 
& 
ZZ 
Ad; 
a 
= 
< and H.R.H..the Prince of Wales. 5 


** IT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


and Beauty 
FES to the 


CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Bow 
[FIGURING Humors. Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remeprrs. 
Coricvura Rerso.vent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities an 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtovta, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores thé Lair. 
Cutiocra Soap, an Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requirite, prepa from Cuttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Coricura REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Rexolvent, $1. 
Porrer Drve AND CurMroat. Co., Boston, Mass. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
qd FRUIT LOz- 


regulating medicines. 

THE DUSE IS SMALL, 
THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THE TASTE DELICIOUS. 
Ladies and children 
like it. 


Priee, 25 cents. Large boxes, 560 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Finest luxury of the age. A breeze of any velocity 
instantly obtained. e Double Induction Electric 
Motor, a perfect for the sewing- 
machine. ELECT Stores, 19 East 
15th St., N. Y.; ist Third St, Philadelphia’ Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW CALENDAR of the 18%: 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
yourself aud musical frien 8 

TOURJEE, Franklin 


The Largest and best 
Art School, and HOMES. young ladies, in the world. 


_No two alike. 


66 BITTERS,*?? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal Pio be he and 


fineness as a cordial. be had in 
L. FUNK Jr., Sole 
Joh hn St., 


for their 
and. Pints. 
Manufacturer and 78 
N. W. P, 0. Box 02 


OPIUM HABIT 


cally, Sim Smoking, leave to his 


of origival letters, testimonials, and endorsements 
me of the most eminent medical men, letters from 400 
editor.«al comments from leading journals, and 
ull description of the treatment. Address 
(1. KANE, 23 We 14th St., New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. | 
_ Full course, rwo years; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte systems of ture; light gym- 
nastics. Term begins Oct. 4th. Apply at 1 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass, after Oct. Ist, from 10 Jio12 A. M., or for 
catalogues address at pat any t time R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


SEELEY'S PILE PIPE 


in: the vest pocket, ready for use, without or incon ve- 
which are printed the inet +A or sen by mail for 82. 
‘Beeley’s Gress ents, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Fleet Street, England 


For 50c. (i Sc Pictures. 
or n 8 aa ant Scra 
ITING, 60 Nassan St., N. Y. 


A ents nent 
selling Queen City 

Skirt and Stee ng Supporters, ete. 

Sample outfit Free. Adc 

City Suspender Co.,Cincinnati.0 


40) New (1888) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rerp & Co. ¥ Nassau, N.Y. 


663 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hattert & Co., Portland, Maine, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............ 
The THREB above publications...........-- ...10 00 
Any TWO above named...... 
HARPER’S YOUNG PFOPLE..... 1 50 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE eee, 
One Year (52 Numbers). 


or Canada. 


’ Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
CHOCOLATES 
\ 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and edruirably st 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
A? Chocolate, as @ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly | 
| recommended by Wwuriets.— Baker’s tai A 
SB 
) 
Family. 
| 
| 
TE and all other system- 
= 
== 
ait 
ean cure himself at home in a short time painlessiy. 
{) 
Wp 
— 
rups, 
| 
Strawbe Plants 
JE PES Y first prizes for 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


hey shut wp very tight w 


Of course if a woman tries every new thi 
for certain that reliable pub ers woul 
satisfied themselves that it was NOT A HUMBUG. 
ao are already beginning to look down pity 


OR LADIES TO 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
fe er Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Sid:alls Soap offers great advantages in Economy of Use, in its 


. that a Soap that is 
: excellent for the skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 


Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty Housekeeping is proverbial) it has 
ined immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to be able to say 
atit meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE— 


THINK! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for t 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the pinest Lacssl 
Where water or fuel ts scarce remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easilydo a large wash without even being tired ! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 


Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for Washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, 
Onions, etc., m forks and dishes. When you have a di dish-rag dont blame your 
servants; #2 #2 no? their faul? ; for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result 
is a foul dish-rag ; use The Frank siddalls p, made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will have 
a Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 

So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice : , 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of. 


—FOR HOUSE CLEANINC—— 


This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap a als to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it forScrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for Washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, Wine-giasees, 
Goblets, and all Glass Vessels ; ordinary sonp, as is well known, is not fit for washi glass; 
while The Frank Siddalis Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose se it for ‘Washing 
Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc:—Z/ ts the nices? 
thing for marble thai can be imagined. % \ 
For Washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, eVen of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. \ 


o=—FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Babies will not suffer with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of any kind when nothiog 

Sut The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. . 
Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL=— 


It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, lea them entire 
free from grease, and without caus a scratch ; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. y 


—=—FOR THE TOILET IT 1S SIMPLY PERFECTION — 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin; Zhe Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed, but 
has an agreeable odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other soaps produce : 
it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped 
Skin :—a child will not dread having its face washed when The Frank Soap is used, as it does not 
cause the eyes to smart with the :ireaded intense sting that even Imported Castile Soap often causes; 
it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 

No tontpomter or tooth-wash will compare with it. 7 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 


see FOR THEY ARE CLAMS AND DONT PROPOSE TO ALLOW THINGS TO PENETRATE THEIR SHELLS 
ny 4, - THAT WERE UNKNOWN TO THEIR GRANDFATHER CLAMS AND TO THEIR GRANDMOTHER CLAMS. 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPE 

A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, 


that she hears of she will often be du 
not allow such continuous use of their 
Intelligent women are ra y adopti new 3 
on persons who are set in their old ways:-80 Don 


will ty a Hatter 


Igf. ? Clams are not a proper model for a human being to copy after 
‘3 


2 they are wedded to thelr old clam-like notions:—they open their shells to take In their accustomed food, 
but t hen anyt along 3 


Persons who allow articles 
said to be oe as 


to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 


SEE THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOB 


hing new comes 


A Ciam is not a Good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 


are endorsed mewspapers: 
a Butter Worker and a y Fork:— 
and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for :— 
:—But there is no sensible man or sensible woman who does not know 
es for f they had not first 
about their work, and those who have done 
BE A CLAM 


FOR MEN TO READ 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

The Merchant and his Clerk, the gr gy ey the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, 
the Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties. of 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. R 4 AV 


Its meme lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is 
almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, and zhke Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE:—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes 
a few buckets of water for a large wash. ; 


——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Gallis, Scratches, etc., #2? 1# indisnvensable. No stable is complete without it. 
For Harness, it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and renderi 
it soft and pliable, while for washing cars and car windows, cleaning the running-gear an 
bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use paint and varnish will last much longer, 
and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls yee is elegant for washing ne from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type, and Electrotypes, bei much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from nzine, and parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 

and Rollers washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


aus SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient, its importance is becom 
more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly an mported Castile an 
similar soaps for use in the Sick-Room, the Nursery and Hospita 

IN CASE OF INGROWING 
In place of cotton-wool, a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
. the nail and tender flesh—one trial ‘will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 


— AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT; 
For Washing Old Runni Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by a suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, 
orm, Itchi Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with ne 
Incrustations,. it is without any of the injurious effects often experienced when other soap is used, 
while for washing the invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thoroughness with 
which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would. otherwise cvunteract the action of his 
medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 
Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 


Use tt for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. — 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, suchas Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are 
caused by Soap made from rancid grease ; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalis Soap. 

It Washes Telescope Lenses and poh ye 7 gh Plates without a possibility of scratching 
ther, while itis being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design for washing 
the expensive brushes used by the students. 

For Was Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers superior to any 


It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, poh clean tooth-brush. 


powder or other preparation. 
It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 


Wash your Dog with The Frank Siddalls Soap; leave plenty of the latherin its hair, and you will 
be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas 


PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. Whenever either a Sponge or Wash-rag has a e smell, Use it for taking grease spots out of fine carpets and for clea rag carpets; also for. 
itis dué entirely to the so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite wit cleaning garments of every description. It is better than Benzine or Hartshorn for cleaning — 


clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

Use es? for wiping off oit clothe, linoleum, éc.—IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 

and as tt does away with scrubbing them, they will of course lasi much longer, 

The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddails Soap is used, w#/? no? chap from 
husking corn, ee teams, and other out-door employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 
soap or any other kind MUST NOT BE USED (noteven Castile Soap). : : 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it, or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns and Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do NOT require scalding or putting in the sun. 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 


u; it is the 
Pp f soap to keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Siadalls Soap 
will do it without any occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 

When used for was the head it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, white 
lather should be left in the hair (zo? washed ou? ;) it entirely does pores. , vith ‘the use of Hair 
Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff, 
the hair will not- collect dust, and there will not b:» any itching of the scalp:—Coat Collars, 
Hat Linings and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 

— Try it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles.— 


The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing Grease Spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 


’ HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 


at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in WEEKLY.”’ 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises: 


No intelligent woman will refuse to try 


such a clean, sensible invention. How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 


A Person of Kefinement wilFbe glad to adopt a new, easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way 


How to Tell.a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 


the 
do Bling wih Frank 


Promise No. 1—That the Soap first Lip we can beep sshes in ity standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 
was after re an every 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. How ta ell a Porson of Honor. a 
j erson of Honor will scorn o so mean a thing 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will perso sre buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 
the shall be How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
rn mail, a rene ar 10-cent cake 0 pw sent, Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
tron box to make that their attention has been directed to better methods. 


rry safely, and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 centa because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. «3 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


Only One Oake must be sent for, 


Tf your letter gets no attention, S 
it will be because but after trying it, dealers wil! buy it 
you have not made the promises, . from their wholesale houses 


to accommodate you 


» or because you have sent for you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 


more than one cake. 


Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. | You must NOT send for more t] one cake: 
the Wife ofa Minister prominns \ tf a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 
And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. | Be 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any‘ child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them :— 


—Dip one of the pone in a tab of lukewarm water ; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it 80 as 


A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used NOT EVENTO FIRST 
not particular-not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. 
Then 


HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and=as the wash-water 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for 
large wash. 

A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful houseke ’ 
which injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap 

Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle 
THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other Wh:te Pieces. 

Be sure to always make the last water soapy; the 
clothes will NUT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet | 2 
as if never worn, and stains that have been overlooked in | TH 


a 
IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is roll-d when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay itin the bottom of the tub under the 
water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 
"T— After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DROP OUT; turn the . 
rments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any ee Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIEOE, OR THEY WILL TURN 
FELLOW - and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water ; ifit gets too cold 
for the hands add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 
If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. - 
NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND I8 FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS OUT 
nd is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more Soap) AND SEE 
AT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GUT OUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DOTHIS. 


washing will bleach out while drying, the clothes NEXT, the blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the oe of Blueing. 
will iron easier. ST1R A PIECE OF THE SOAP tn the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DEOILDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes ROUGH THIS 
in the starch; SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang upto dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING 


Always dissolve a small piece of 

it makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compo ; dont use 
Borax, Ammonia, or any other soap on any of the wash. 


Address all Letters:—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SINGLE PIECE. 
Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Fiannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 


THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


“4 
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Even a person ; 
of only ordinary intell 
will know for certat? 
Dont sp0i) the old Baller Sam) 


